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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  I  NION  AT  NIOIIT 

Thr  illuniinatiHl  fHCiulc  of  the  huihliiiK  of  th(>  Pan  Aniprican  I’nion,  the  international  organization  crpattKl  anil  iiiainlaintMl  by  the  21  American  Kepiihlics, 
whost-  aim  is  to  promote  friendly  intercoiirs*-,  |)eaee,  amt  closer  iimlerstaniling  between  the  Republics  of  the  Amerinin  Continent. 


FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Pli.  1).  LL.  1). 

hirt'ctor  Gcncriil,  Pan  Anuriran  Union 

THK  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  1932  will  in  a  very 
real  sense  be  a  special  celebration  by  the  younger  generation. 
Throughout  the  continent  i)ublic  and  i)rivate  schools  and  universities 
have  arranged  e.xercises  designed  to  iini)ress  upon  the  student  body 
the  larger  significance  of  this  continental  event.  Although  hut  one 
year  has  passed  since  the  first  designation  of  Pan  American  Day  by 
the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  has  already  become 
the  outward  symbol  and  e.xpression  of  the  essential  unity  of  purpose 
and  ideals  of  the  nations  of  America. 

The  e.xercises,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  held  on  April  14  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  indications  of  a  growing  spirit  of  solidarity 
which  is  manifesting  itself  to  an  increasing  extent  both  at  the  Pan 
.\merican  Conferences  and  in  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Oflicial  ceremonies  in  the  capitals  of  the  American  Republics  and 
municipal  observances,  not  only  in  the  large  centers  of  population  but 
in  the  most  remote  localities  throughout  the  continent,  will  mark  the 
day  in  1932  as  in  1931. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  (leorge 
Washington  is  being  celebrated  this  year,  the  representatives  of  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  have  decided  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Vernon  on  that  day  and  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  to  read  the 
messages  from  their  respective  Presidents.  This  will  undoubtedly 
constitute  one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  incident  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pan  American  Day.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington. 
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liy  Dr.  Luis  Andeusox  • 

Jurint,  San  Joaf,  Costa  Rica 

Great  as  have  been  the  chanp:es  which  in  the  course  of  time  have 
L  taken  place  in  the  international  field,  none  equals  in  importance 
and  in  fruitful  results  of  many  kinds  the  advent  of  the  sovereign 
American  States  into  the  family  of  nations.  A  constellation  of  new 
republics  was  formed  by  vigorous  and  progressive  groups  of  people 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  living  in  a  vast  continent,  whose 
fabulous  riches  and  splendid  possibilities  invited  unremitting  efforts 
for  common  improvement.  On  this  continent,  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  mighty  oceans  surrounding  its  shores,  these 
States  came  into  being  after  their  glorious  struggle  for  independ'uice, 
to  destroy  the  former  European  balance  of  power  and  to  change  funda¬ 
mentally  the  established  order  of  things.  Thus  they  marked  a  new 
orientation  in  political  and  international  relations  and  offered  to  the 
world  a  new  and  highly  fertile  field  where  the  noblest  ideals  of  justice 
and  liberty  might  flourish. 

Ill  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish  colonies  against  the  mother  countrj' 
for  independence  and  incorporation  into  the  international  concert  as 
free  and  sovereign  States,  each  competed  with  the  other  in  heroic 
e.xertions  and  when,  victor\"  theirs,  the  liberty  attained  at  the  cost  of 
so  many  sacrifices  was  threatened  by  attacks  from  the  European 
dynasties  leagued  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  young  Republics  hastened 
as  one  to  defend  their  common  patrimony  of  freedom.  Thus  from 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation  and  self-defense  against  a  general 
danger,  from  that  proximity  to  one  another  productive  of  ties  of 
affection,  and  from  their  common  democratic  form  of  government — a 
form  essentially  different  from  the  absolutism  which  prevailed  in 
other  continents — there  arose  early  in  the  public  consciousness  of  the 
American  States  a  strong  and  sympathetic  attraction,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  sentiment  of  cooperation  and  solidarity  in  everj'thing 
relating  to  the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  nations,  as 
welt  as  to  their  free  development  and  civic  and  economic  progress. 

*  Doctor  Anderson  has  rendered  n'any  distinguished  services  to  Ids  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
lie  has  served  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  Justice;  and  he  hasrepre-sented 
his  nation  on  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Unitevl  States,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua:  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  Third  Pan  .American  Scientific  Congress,  the  Fourth  Pan  .\merican  ('ommerclal 
Conference,  a  charter  memtier  of  the  .American  Institute  of  International  l.aw,  and  a  memlier  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Jurists,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ltl27. 
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The  peoples  of  all  America,  aware  of  their  common  destinies  and 
promising  each  other  assistance,  were  of  one  mind  in  the  dawn  of 
liberty;  and  those  of  Latin  American  origin  found  in  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  already  strong  and  well  organized  when  they  gained 
their  independence,  not  only  indispensable  moral  support  against 
latent  external  dangers  but  also  a  model  of  free  institutions  which 
they  copied  and  tried  to  follow’  with  the  faith  and  the  enthusiasm 
wdth  w’hich  the  Indo-Latin  race  w’elcomes  the  good,  the  just,  the 
noble,  and  the  generous. 

Far  from  lessening  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  tendency  tow’ard 
reciprocal  protection  and  accord  that  seems  to  have  been  a  corollary 
of  political  emancipation  becomes  more  confirmed  every  day;  it  is 
nourished  by  the  principles  which  attract  peoples  intimately  leagued 
not  by  political  alliances  nor  by  diplomatic  understandings,  but  by 
the  firmest  and  most  lasting  ties  of  that  community  of  interest  arising 
from  proximity,  from  a  like  historical  background,  and  from  similar 
institutions. 

These  bonds  form  the  international  American  idea  W’hich  we  call 
“Pan  Americanism,”  to  which  all  the  Republics  of  the  continent 
gladly  give  their  support.  In  this  day  and  age  the  purpose  of  Pan 
Americanism  is  not,  as  is  readily  understandable,  defense  against 
external  dangers,  for  the  States  of  this  hemisphere  have  an  indispu¬ 
table  place  in  the  international  family,  and  each  of  them  is  fully  capable 
of  watching  over  its  own  destinies  and  maintaining  its  own  rights  as 
a  sovereign  nation.  The  Pan  American  ideal  nowadays  is  that  of 
cooperation,  reciprocal  understanding,  and  mutual  assistance  in  the 
promotion  of  the  civic  and  material  welfare  of  all  the  American 
Republics  and  of  each  one  in  particular,  by  means  of  the  preservation 
of  the  benefits  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  independent  government, 
in  order  to  attain  the  fullest  development  of  all  their  activities.  This 
ideal  was  expounded  as  a  profession  of  faith,  with  the  added  effect  of 
a  gospel  of  hope,  by  that  great  statesman,  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  when  he  greeted  the  representatives  of 
the  three  Americas  assembled  in  Washington  at  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States: 

...  we  can  not  be  expected  to  forget  that  our  common  fate  has  made  us 
inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  which,  at  the  close  of  four  centuries,  are  still 
regarded  beyond  the  seas  as  the  New  World.  Like  situations  beget  like  sympa- 
thies  and  impose  like  duties.  We  meet  in  firm  belief  that  the  nations  of  America 
ought  to  be  and  can  be  more  helpful,  each  to  the  other,  than  they  now  are,  and 
that  each  will  find  advantage  and  profit  from  an  enlarged  intercourse  with  the 
others. 

We  lielieve  that  we  should  lie  drawn  together  more  closely  by  the  highways  of 
the  sea,  and  that  at  no  distant  day  the  railway  systems  of  the  north  and  south 
will  meet  upon  the  isthmus  and  connect  by  land  routes  the  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  capitals  of  all  America. 


THE  HOVEKMNH  HOAKI)  KOOM  OK  THE  TAX  AMEKICAN’  I’MON 

Hero  the  (iovorninii  Koanl,  comiMisod  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  Latin  Ameriea  anil  the  Swretary  of  State  of  the  I'niteil  States, 
meets  at  reitiilar  intervals  to  consider  subjects  related  to  the  functions  of  the  oriraniration  and  the  interests  of  the  re|iuhlies,  niemlM'rsof  the 
I’an  American  fnion. 
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We  l)olieve  that  heart}'  co-o|)eration,  t)ase(l  on  hearty  confidence,  will  save  all 
American  States  from  the  burdens  and  evils  which  have  loiiR  aiul  cruelly  afflicted 
the  older  nations  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  common  and  ecpial  interest  between  the 
Ameriean  States,  will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial  balance  of  janver  like  unto 
that  which  has  led  to  wars  abroad  and  drenched  Eurojje  in  blood. 

We  believe  that  friendship,  avowed  with  candor  and  maintained  with  good 
faith,  will  remove  from  American  States  the  necessity  of  guarding  boundary  lines 
between  themselves  with  fortifications  and  military  force. 

We  believe  that  standing  armies,  beyond  those  whieh  are  needful  for  i>ublic 
order  and  the  safety  of  internal  administration,  should  be  unknown  on  both 
.\merican  continents. 

We  l>elieve  that  friendship  and  not  force,  the  spirit  of  just  law  and  not  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  should  be  the  recognized  rule  of  administration  between 
.\merican  nations  and  in  American  nations.  .  .  . 

Ever  since  1889,  the  year  in  which  the  important  meeting  to  whicli 
I  have  just  referred  took  i)lace,  the  Pan  American  idea  of  coojieration 
and  good  understanding  between  the  Keiiuhlics  lias  become  more  and 
more  firmly  rooted  in  public  consciousness  throughout  the  continent, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  successive  Conferences  of  American  States 
in  Me.xico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Habana. 
It  was  well,  however,  that  the  concept  of  Pan  Americanism  should 
he  defined  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress,  which  met  in  Washington  in  1915,  the  idea  was  e.x- 
pressed  clearly  and  eloquently  hy  the  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  his  high  office, 
enhanced  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  said: 

Nearly  a  century  lias  jjassed  since  President  Monroe  proclaimed  to  the  world 
his  famous  doctrine  as  the  national  i)t)liey  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

During  this  later  time,  when  the  .\meriean  nations  have  come  into  a  realization 
of  their  nationality  and  are  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
whieh  are  theirs  as  sovereign  and  indeiiendent  States,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling 
that  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  constitute  a  grouj)  separate  and  apart  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  a  grouj)  which  is  united  by  common  ideals  and  com¬ 
mon  aspirations.  1  lx*lievc  that  this  feeling  is  general  throughout  North  and  South 
.\merica,  and  tnat  year  by  year  it  has  increased  until  it  has  Ijecome  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  over  our  political  and  commercial  intercotirse.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which, 
founded  on  sympathy  and  mutual  interest,  exists  among  the  memljers  of  a  family. 
It  is  the  tie  whieh  draws  together  the  21  Republics  and  makes  of  them  the  Ameri¬ 
ean  family  of  nations. 

This  feeling,  vague  at  first,  has  l)ecome  today  a  definite  and  certain  force.  We 
term  it  the  “Pan  American  spirit,”  from  which  springs  the  international  policy 
of  Pan  .\merieanism.  ...  It  is  a  jjolicy  which  this  Government  has  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  adopted  and  which  [it]  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  and  promote. 

When  we  attempt  to  analyze  Pan  .\mericanism  we  find  that  the  essential 
qualities  are  those  of  the  family— sympathy,  helpfulness  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
.see  another  grow  in  pros])erity,  absence  of  covetousness  of  another’s  ])ossessions, 
absence  of  jealousy  of  another’s  i)rominence,  and,  alM)ve  alt,  absence  of  that 
spirit  of  intrigue  whieh  menaces  the  domestic  peace  of  a  neighbor.  Such  are  the 
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qualities  of  the  family  tie  among  individuals,  and  such  should  be,  and  I  believe 
are,  the  qualities  which  compose  the  tie  which  unites  the  American  family  of 
nations.  .  .  . 

And  the  President  of  Chile,  on  openint;  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  convened  in  Santiago  in  1923, 
said; 

Pan  Americanism  gex's  farther  than  the  ideal:  it  is  an  effective  dynamic  force 
born  of  the  unavoidable  power  of  geographical,  historical  and  political  causes,  of 
perfectly  real  factors  which  call  for  a  common  action.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  nature 
gathered  a  considerable  group  of  strong  and  vigorous  races  in  an  enormous  Con¬ 
tinent,  separated  from  the  whole  Universe  by  two  vast  oceans  which  enclose  and 
bathe  them  from  one  pole  to  the  other  in  all  its  immense  extension. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  they  feel  themselves  spontaneously  im¬ 
pelled  to  a  »inion  which  shall  determine  the  unity  of  the  continent  and  of  the  wide 
seas  surrounding  them,  giving  birth  in  this  way  to  aspirations,  interests  and  ideals 
of  a  common  nature  Ix'twtHMi  peoples  linked  together  by  the  marvelous  energy  of 
their  natural  elements. 

Hero  we  have  in  the  words  of  two  statesmen,  one  from  North 
and  the  other  from  South  America,  an  expression  of  the  evolution  of 
Pan  Americanism.  These  ideas  are  undoubtedly  shared  and  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  statesmen  and  by  the  thinkers  in  all  21  Republics.  In¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  cooperation  in  every  department  of  life,  approxi¬ 
mation  and  good  understanding — these  are  the  goats  of  the  Pan 
American  ideal.  Its  various  expressions — the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  scientific,  commercial,  and  financial  conferences,  the  various  con¬ 
gresses  and  other  oi'ganisms — form  an  international  consortium  which 
embraces  the  best  and  the  most  important  activities  of  the  21  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  fields  of  politics,  culture,  and  economics,  coordi¬ 
nating  these  activities  without  coercion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  great  cohesive  force.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  in  my 
opinion,  when  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be  transformed  by  the 
will  of  the  Republics  members  of  the  Union  into  a  Permanent  Coun¬ 
cil  of  International  Conciliation,  to  which  all  differences  arising  be¬ 
tween  American  nations  will  be  submitted  for  settlement.  When 
this  occurs.  Pan  Americanism  will  have  attained  the  crowning  glory 
of  Bolivar’s  dream,  the  fonnation  of  a  Society  of  American  Nations 
“that  should  act  as  a  council  in  great  conflicts,  to  be  appealed  to  in 
case  of  common  danger,  and  be  a  faithful  inteipreter  of  public  treaties, 
when  difficulties  should  arise,  and  conciliate,  in  short,  all  our  differ¬ 
ences.”  Such  a  society,  with  all  American  Governments  permanently 
represented  therein  on  a  basis  of  parity  and  with  equal  voice  and 
vote,  will  be  an  alliance  more  democratic,  more  expeditious  in  action, 
and  even  greater  in  moral  strength  than  that  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 


THE  LANDS  OF  BOLIVAR  AND  PETION 
EXPRESS  THEIR  FRIENDSHIP 


THK  presentation  of  the  letters  of  credence  of  His  Excellency  Dr. 

Francisco  Gerardo  Yanes  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  to  the  Kepnblic  of 
Haiti  was  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  ceremony  at  the  presidential 
palace  in  Port  an  Prince.  A  diplomat  and  a  man  of  letters,  Doctor 
Yanes  has  rendered  distinguished  services  to  his  Government  during 
his  notable  career.  His  ability,  well  known  in  the  Americas,  will  no 
doubt  be  an  important  factor  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  cordiality 
and  friendship  wliich  for  more  than  a  century  have  closely  uTiited 
Ihiiti  and  Venezuela. 

It  wdll  be  recalled  that  late  in  December,  1815,  Bolivar  arrived  at 
the  Haitian  port  of  Les  Cayes  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
had  been  in  e.xile  since  the  defeat  of  the  insurrectionists  at  the  hands 
of  Morillo.  Alexandre  Petion,  then  President  of  Haiti,  welcomed  and 
befriended  the  Liberator  and  treated  in  a  most  hospitable  manner  the 
refugees  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Cartagena.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  newly  born  Ilepublic  of  Haiti  was  at  the  time  in 
constant  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  French  and  ran  the  risk  of  reprisals 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  at  that  time  were  in  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  island  which  is  to-da.y  the  Dominican  Republic,  Petion  readily 
agreed  to  contribute  secretly  the  arms,  food,  and  ammunition  which 
Bolivar  sought  for  an  expedition  to  South  America.  His  only  condi¬ 
tion  was  that  Bolivar  should  free  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  Provinces 
which  he  might  liberate.  Faithful  to  his  word,  Bolivar  freed  his  own 
1,500  slaves  and  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  his 
native  land.  “Henceforward,”  he  said,  “in  Venezuela,  there  will  be 
only  one  class  of  men:  all  will  be  citizens.”  Defeated  in  his  first 
attempt,  however,  Bolivar  was  forced  to  return  to  Haiti,  where  Petion 
once  more  afforded  him  substantial  aid  and  enabled  him  to  return  to 
the  continent,  this  time  to  win  the  independence  of  five  countries. 

Received  on  February"  5,  1932,  with  the  honors  prescribed  by  the 
protocol  for  such  an  occasion.  Doctor  Yanes  spoke  as  follows  on  pre¬ 
senting  his  letters  to  President  Stenio  Vincent: 

Mr.  President: 

Olio  could  repre.soiit  this  hosjiitable  land  by  a  geograidiic  symbol:  The  Ciulf  of 
La  Gonave,  whose  two  open  arms  extend  toward  the  sea  in  welcome  to  the 
traveler. 

Miranda,  who  had  already  won  his  spurs  in  the  rejiublican  cru.sade,  stopped  at 
Jacmel  as  he  was  returning  to  his  fatherland.  Dessalines  and  Magloire  Ambroise 
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received  him  with  honors.  Haiti  gave  him  its  youth  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  sacred  altar. 

Later,  here  in  Port  an  Prince,  P4tion  received  the  Liberator,  and  at  the  risk 
of  grave  reprisals  armed  the  expedition  that  set  out  from  Les  Cayes,  thus  placing 
in  the  latter’s  hands  the  means  with  which  to  free  the  mainland.  When  pressed 
by  Bolivar  to  name  his  compensation,  your  great  President,  always  generous, 
always  Haitian,  retpiested  still  more  Liberty!  Never  did  the  Liberator  give  his 
promise  to  accomplish  a  more  agreeable  task  than  that  of  emancipating  brothers 
who  proved  worthy  of  their  rights. 

One  hundred  years  afterward,  when  Venezuelan  historians  had  presented  as  a 
“striking  example  of  the  ingratitude  of  nations’’  the  fact  that  Venezuela  had 
failed  to  render  public  homage  to  the  memory  of  .Vlexandre  Potion,  a  modest 
and  patriotic  man  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  my  country  and  determined 
not  only  to  remedy  economic  evils  and  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  but 
also  to  discharge  the  moral  obligations  contracted  by  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 
It  was  then  that  the  monument  to  .\lexandre  Pdtion  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  i)arks  of  the  Venezuelan  capital.  Through  a  happy  coincidence  I 
was  privileged  to  speak  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of  its  unveiling  and,  standing 
before  the  statue  of  the  Haitian  patriot  and  addressing  myself  to  the  President 
of  Venezuela,  General  Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  I  said,  “You  have  answered  the  call 
of  history !  ’’ 

Naturally,  Mr.  President,  my  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  mission  of 
friendship  which  to-day  brings  me  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  is  thoroughly  justified 
because,  besides  counting  on  Your  Excellency’s  kind  as.si.stance  in  the  fulfillment 
of  my  duties,  I  come  inspired  by  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of  my  country 
who,  as  a  true  Venezuelan,  loves  and  admires  this  heroic  nation. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  upon  placing  in  your  hands  the  letters  which  accredit 
me  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  before  the  Republic  of 
Haiti,  to  transmit  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  country  the  wishes  of  the  President 
of  the  Reimblic,  General  Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Haitian 
people  and  the  personal  happiness  of  Your  Excellency  and  to  add  to  them  my 
own  good  wishes  for  Haiti  and  its  illustrious  President. 

To  this  eloquent  address  the  President  responded  in  the  following 
terms: 

Mr.  Minister: 

This  ceremony  in  which  you  hand  me  the  letters  accrediting  you  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  to  Port 
au  Prince  will  constitute  one  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  presidency. 

I  am  moved  not  solely  by  the  historical  sentiment  that  brings  my  country  the 
honor  of  your  mission.  I  have  a  sjiecial  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  eminent 
Ghief  Magistrate  now  guiding  the  destinies  of  Venezuela  was  the  first  to  recall 
the  debt  of  honor  contracted  by  Bolivar  with  .Mexandn*  Pet  ion,  and  to  have 
erected  in  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  stpiares  of  Caracas  a  monument  to  the  great 
Haitian  patriot.  Furthermore,  worils  can  but  feebly  express  our  appreciation  of 
a  Plenipotentiary  distinguished  by  his  wide  culture,  his  noteworthy  career  and 
his  great  heart,  and  who  attributes  to  simple  coincidence,  on  the  day  when  the 
statue  of  Pf'tion  was  unveiled,  the  words  by  which  he  made  amends  for  the 
passing  ingratitude  which  is  so  often  the  work  of  circumstances  rather  than  that 
of  men. 

The  name  of  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  and  yours,  Mr.  Mini.ster,  will  be 
forever  graven  on  Haitian  hearts. 
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You  have  imagined  tliat  you  saw  in  tiie  Gulf  of  La  Gonave  and  its  two  arms 
outstretched  toward  the  sea  to  receive  the  voyager  the  symbol  of  the  hospitality 
of  our  land.  But  to  receive  a  Venezuelan  plenipotentiary,  the  Haitian  people 
has  something  more  than  a  mere  geographic  configuration.  It  has  arms,  heart  and 
soul  to  give  you  the  most  cordial  of  welcomes  and  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  all  the  extent  of  our  territory  is  your  home,  as  it  was  long  ago  that  of  Miranda, 
the  first  comer — who  was  given  a  brotherly  welcome  by  Dessalines — of  Bolivar, 
Marino,  Bernuidez,  Piar,  Palacios,  McGregor,  .\ury,  and  Brion— all  your  great 
chiefs  and  all  your  refugees  who  did  my  country  the  great  honor  of  asking  it  for 
asylum,  for  assistance,  for  consolation. 

You  have  alluded  to  the  danger  of  grave  reprisals  to  which  we  were  exposed. 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  at  that  time  our  independence  was  not  firmly  established. 
We  were  still  on  the  alert,  with  a  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other; 
the  rage  of  our  former  mother  country  still  rumbled,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was 
still  powerful.  But  to  the  men  of  those  times  what  was  one  danger  more  or  less? 
The  gesture  of  solidarity  was  made,  for  the  liberation  from  European  tutelage  and 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  mainland,  and  our  two  nations  thus  found 
themselves  in  the  forefront  of  emancipation  in  Latin  .America  and  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  States  which  abolished  traffic  in  human  t>eings,  thus  giving  us  a  just  claim 
to  dignitj',  to  morality,  and  to  intelligence. 

These  are  the  powerful  bonds  between  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  and  I  ardently  desire  that  the  legation  inaugurated  by  Your 
Excellency  shall  remain  the  i)ermanent  symbol  of  the  friendship  Ijetween  our  two 
l)eoplcs. 

.\s  for  yourself,  Mr.  Minister,  you  have  for  the  accomidishment  of  your  mission 
not  only  my  good  wishes  and  the  whole-hearted  cooi)eration  of  my  Government, 
but  also  the  sympathy,  estwiu,  and  affection  of  the  entirt^  Haitian  nation. 

I  beg  you  to  transmit  to  General  .luan  Vicente  G6mez  the  cordial  good  wishes 
which  I  extend  for  his  personal  happiness,  for  the  complete  success  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  for  the  j)rosj)erify  of  his  noble  country. 


The  central  biiihliim  of  the  university,  silnateil  on  the  Marne 
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By  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director,  Institute  of  International  Education 

SO  much  is  written  about  ill  will  existing  in  South  America  toward 
I  the  United  States  that  I  am  prompted  to  say  a  word  about  the 
courtesy  that  I  personally  experienced  everj^where  in  a  recent  visit 
to  most  of  the  South  American  countries.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  an  unfriendly  feeling  does  exist  among  certain  classes,  but  even 
among  them  there  is  a  differentiation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  individual  American.  I  had  long  discussions  with  some  severe 
critics  of  our  country'  hut  always  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  frequently 
while  enjoying  the  most  cordial  hospitality  in  private  homes. 

The  Soirth  American  is  not  as  e.xclusive  as  the  Frenchman  when  it 
comes  to  inviting  foreigners  into  his  home  circle,  birt  it  is  an  evidence 
of  real  confidence  and  friendship  when  he  does.  I  was  fortunate 
enoitgh  to  have  this  happen  to  me  very'  often,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
experience.  Interested  as  I  am  in  international  affairs,  it  was  a  real 
joy  to  enter  the  homes  of  intellectual  people  who  were  thoroughly 
informed  about  the  events  of  the  day  throughout  the  world  and  could 
discuss  most  intelligently  their  background  and  probable  outcome, 
liut  it  was  not  merely  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  but  of  literature, 
art,  rnitsic,  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  generally  that  these  discussions 
took  place.  I  believe  that  the  home  circle  has  a  bigger  place  in  the 
life  of  the  South  American  than  with  us,  and  conversation  is  not  only 
rrot  a  lost  art,  birt  figures  lai^ely  in  social  circles. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  homes  of  the  cultured  that  1  experienced 
the  courtesy  which  seems  to  me  so  attractive  a  characteristic  of  the 
South  American,  but  among  practically  all  classes.  In  some  of  the 
universities  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  round-table  conferences 
with  groups  of  leading  students.  Some  of  them  were  very  hitter  in 
their  criticism  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  but  that  fact 
in  no  way  destroyed  the  delightful  spirit  that  animated  the  gather¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  that  spirit  was  to  a  slight  extent  due  to  my  desire 
to  engage  in  cooperative  thinking  with  the  students.  I  mean  when 
we  discussed  a  problem,  whether  it  was  a  problem  of  internal  univer¬ 
sity  administration  or  of  foreign  affairs,  I  tried  to  see  whether  we 
could  not  together  analyze  it  into  its  elements  and  then  construct  a 
solution,  instead  of  the  students  taking  the  offensive  and  I  the 
defensive  in  the  discussion.  Certainly  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  such 
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meetings  the  cordial  attitude  of  the  students  was  verj*  gratifying  to 
me,  and  I  always  went  away  feeling  that  they  and  I  understood  the 
situation  and  ourselves  better  than  before  we  met. 

This  was  equally  true  of  the  professors.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delightful  evenings  I  spent  in  the  homes  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
South  America  who  had  invited  in  a  few  of  their  fellow  teachers.  We 
talked  over  all  aspects  of  our  respective  civilizations  as  well  as  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  university  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration 
and  methods  of  teaching. 

I  can  not  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  illuminating  to 
me  these  discussions  were. 

I  do  not  know  that  1  am 
particularly  well  qualified  to 
s])eak  of  the  psychology  of 
the  South  American,  but 
what  I  know  of  his  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  lai^ely  the  result  of 
these  delightful  gatherings, 
held  in  an  atmosphere  of 
good  fellowship  and  of  give 
and  take.  It  was  impossible 
to  go  away  from  them  with¬ 
out  having  become  much 
better  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed. 

I  must  digress  sufficiently 
to  speak  of  the  lighter  side 
of  my  association  with  pro¬ 
fessors.  I  could  mention 
several  instances  but  will 
confine  myself  to  one.  While 
at  Cordoba,  in  Ai^entina,  I 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
university  in  the  moniing. 
One  of  the  professors  invited  me  to  lunch  at  his  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  1  had  a  delightful  drive  among  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
city  until  we  reached  his  house,  from  which  one  had  a  lovely  view  of 
the  surrounding  region.  l"pon  arriving  there  I  found  that  quite  a 
group  of  the  professors  I  had  met  at  the  lecture  had  preceded  us. 
To  my  great  delight  the  lunch  was  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  out  of 
doors.  A  young  lamb  was  put  upon  the  spit  and  it  was  a  joy  to 
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participate  in  the  cooking  ainonn  the  embers  of  the  many  ingredients 
of  the  meal — at  least  to  participate,  as  I  did,  to  the  extent  of  watch¬ 
ing.  Such  a  meal!  And  many  a  health  was  drunk  in  the  delicious 
wine  of  the  country.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  unrestrained  fun  and 
happiness  such  as  one  seldom  has  in  life.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

The  fine  attitude  toward  the  stranger  that  1  have  described  was  not 
confined  to  the  university  and  professional  classes.  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  the  views  of  as  many  groups  as  possible,  and  when  I  was  at 
Buenos  Aires  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  the  House  of  the 
People,  where  I  had  several  conversations  with  a  number  of  the  labor 
leaders.  I  found  some  of  them  men  of  unusual  intelligence,  able  and 
ready  to  discuss  the  economic  and  social  problems  not  only  of  their 
own  country  but  of  foreign  countries,  including  our  own.  In  fact, 
they  made  some  very  trenchant  observations  concerning  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  But  I  was  especially  glad  to  get  their  opinion 
of  the  direction  which  the  labor  movement  will  take  in  the  next 
decade.  Buenos  Aires  is  a  center  of  labor  unionism,  and  the  rapid 
economic  development  that  has  taken  place  since  the  war  has  brought 
to  the  fore  some  interesting  and  difficult  problems.  These  labor 
leaders  were  most  courteous  in  giving  of  their  time  to  enlighten  me 
as  to  the  situation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  finest  evidence  of  South  American  cour¬ 
tesy  was  shown  in  the  degree  of  interest  with  which  my  lectures  were 
received.  I  read  the  lectures  in  Spanish  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  and  as  I  am  by  no  means  a  Spanish  scholar,  to  listen  to  me 
must  have  been  a  real  trial  to  my  auditors.  But  I  never  saw  any 
evidence  of  it.  In  practically  everj-  instance  the  audience  stayed  till 
the  end  of  the  lecture,  generously  applauded  the  speaker,  and  asked 
many  (piestions  on  the  subject  matter.  This  was  also  true  in  Brazil, 
where  I  lectured  in  French.  The  average  North  American  can  learn 
a  great  deal  in  this  respect  from  his  South  American  friends,  for  he 
often  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  impatience  of  a  lecturer  whom  he  can 
not  readily  understand  and  sometimes  shows  it  by  rising  in  the  midst 
of  the  lecture  and  leaving  the  room.  I  was  even  heard  with  courtesy 
when  I  made  extempore  remarks  in  English  at  a  meeting  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  or  a  Rotar\’  Club  when  most  of  my  hearers  could  not 
understand  me  at  all. 

My  visit  to  South  America  imjiressed  me  as  never  before  with  the 
value  of  i)ersonal  contact.  However  open-minded  one  may  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  a  pemm  whom  one  has  never  met.  One  can 
learn  much  from  books  concerning  another  peojile,  but  one  can  not 
ask  a  question  of  a  book.  Personal  intercourse  is  almost  essential  in 
the  removal  of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding.  An  incident  in  the 
life  of  Henr\’  Clay  well  illustrates  this  point.  He  was  very  attractive 
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personally,  but  that  did  not  i)revent  him  being  disliked  by  political 
opponents.  One  such  was  asked  by  a  mutual  friend  to  permit  him  to 
bring  Clay  and  his  critic  together.  The  latter  refused  and  when 
asked  for  the  reason  answered  “Because  then  I  would  like  him.” 
Personal  contact  will  not  always  result  in  good  will.  I  have  seen 
some  of  our  countrymen  wandering  about  Europe  to  come  into  contact 
with  whom  would  he  the  best  way  of  arousing  prejudice  against  the 
United  States  and  its  people.  But  to  have  the  fine  people  of  one 
country  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  fine  people  of  another  is 
one  of  the  surest  means  of  diffusing  international  understanding. 
May  such  intercourse  between  the  fine  people  of  the  I’nited  States 
and  of  South  America  grow  with  the  lengthening  years. 


THE  C'E.NTRAL  U.\IVER.><ITY  OF  VF.XEZI  ELA,  CARACAS 

The  eenter  of  higher  ediiration  in  Venezuela  was  founded  .\ugust  11.  1725.  as  ihe  Royal  and  I’ontifical 
I’niversity  of  Caracas. 


PAN  AMERICAN  COOPERATION 
IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFERENCES 
AND  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 

By  Holivak  J.  Lloyd,  M.  D, 

Mctlirnl  Director,  United  Stalex  Public  Health  Service;  Axxixtaut  to  the  Director, 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

INTERNATIONAL  cooperation  in  matters  relating  to  public  health 
is  a  development  which  originated  in  quarantine  procedures. 
lA)cal  quarantine,  particularly  the  isolation  of  those  suffering  from 
leprosy,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Maritime  (juarantine  originated  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  sLxth  century 
A.  1).,  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  bubonic  plague. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  maritime  quarantine  orig¬ 
inated,  efforts  to  exclude  exotic  disease  were  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  quarantine  measures  applied  to  persons  and  things  at  ports 
or  places  of  arrival.  Gradually,  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  the 
spread  of  pestilences  from  one  country'  to  another  was  a  matter  of 
mutual  concern  to  all  the  Governments  involved. 

In  the  year  1527,  bills  of  health  began  to  be  issued  in  Europe,  to 
vessels  bound  from  one  country'  to  another,  but  they  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  about  the  >ear  1665.  In  1847,  the  Republic  of 
France  originated  the  practice  of  stationing  medical  officers  in  foreign 
consulates  to  keep  contagious  disease  from  being  imported  into  her 
territory'.  This  procedure  is  still  recognized  as  a  valuable  cooperative 
measure. 

For  nearly  a  century  international  conferences  on  one  phase  or 
another  of  public  health  have  been  held  in  various  countries  at  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals,  participated  in,  at  least  in  recent  years,  by  nearly  all 
civilized  countries. 

In  1824  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  called  an  inter-American 
Congress  which  met  at  Panama  in  1826.  At  this  congress  delegates 
from  four  Latin  American  Republics  were  present.  Representatives 
were  also  sent  by  the  United  States,  but  embarked  too  late  to  reach 
Panama  in  time  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and,  in  fact,  one 
died  on  the  way.  In  1847  and  1864  inter-American  conferences  were 
held  in  Lima,  Peru.  None  of  these  conferences  treated  of  health 
matters,  nor  did  that  of  South  American  countries  held  in  Montevideo 
in  1888-1889. 
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PATIO  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  CHARITIES,  HABANA 

Statue  of  Ur.  Carlos  Finlay,  who,  for  30  years,  persisted  in  reiterating  to  an  unbelieving  world  his  theory 
that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  a  particular  mosquito,  a  theory  demonstrated  to  be  fact  by 
the  work  of  Reed,  Carroll,  l.azear,  and  .Vgramonte. 


In  1881  delegates  from  twentj -three  countries,  including  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Venezuela  from  among 
the  Latin  American  Republics,  met  in  Washington  for  a  general  health 
conference.  Resolutions  were  adopted  providing  that  each  govern¬ 
ment  should  establish  a  public  health  service,  report  its  contagious 
diseases  and  publish  a  weekly  bulletin  giving  the  causes  of  death  in 
its  principal  cities;  that  the  consuls  of  the  country  of  destination 
should  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  medical  inspection  of  vessels 
made  on  departure,  and  that  a  Sanitary  Commission  should  be  formed 
to  study  and  report  upon  yellow  fever. 


SurK.  (Icn.  lliiKli  S.  ('iimminK,  Uircotor  of  the  Pan  Amcrioan  Sanitary  liurcati,  Or.  Kafaol  Silva,  Director  (leneral  of  Heaith  of  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico,  and  other  di.stinKUishe<l  health  officials  at  the  tomb  of  bicfaya,  one  of  tho  pioneers  in  Pan  American  cooperative  piitiiic  heaith  work. 
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It  is  interestiii};  to  note  that  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  announced  at  this 
Conference  his  famous  theor\*  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  in 
nature  by  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosiiuito. 

In  1887  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  entered 
into  an  agreement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  regard  to  quarantine  and 
sanitarA’  procedures.  This  conference  defined  such  terms  as  infected 
and  suspected  ports  and  vessels,  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
sanitarv'  services,  for  direct  communication  between  health  authori¬ 
ties,  and  that  uniform  measures  should  be  applied  in  the  control  of  the 
spread  of  quarantinable  diseases. 

In  1888,  a  sanitaiy  convention  was  concluded  in  Lima  by  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  quite  similar  in  nature  to  the  one  just 
mentioned  entered  into  by  Ai^entina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  but 
providing  further  that  inspection  and  other  sanitary  measures  should 
be  enforced  on  vessels  at  ports  of  departure  and  that  foreign  consuls 
shoidd  have  the  right  to  be  present  when  these  precautions  are  being 
carried  out. 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

In  1889,  there  assembled  in  Washington  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  This  Conference  provided  for  the 
calling  of  subsequent  conferences,  and  created  as  its  executive  organ 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  now  known  as  the  Pan  American 
I'nion. 

At  the  time  that  this  First  International  Conference  of  American 
States  met,  quarantinable  diseases,  particularly  yellow  fever,  formed 
perhaps  its  most  vexing  and  difficult  problem.  Accordingly,  a  com¬ 
mittee  selected  from  among  the  delegates  of  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  was  named  to  study  disease  condi¬ 
tions  and  formulate  sanitar\'  regulations.  Little  was  accomplished 
other  than  to  recommend  that  the  Conference  adopt  the  measures 
outlined  in  the  conventions  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Lima. 

A  decade  passed  with  little  further  advance  in  the  international 
control  of  communicable  diseases.  Bubonic  plague,  the  dreaded 
“Black  Death”  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  suddenly 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  adding 
greatly  to  the  perplexities  of  the  health  authorities. 

In  1898,  Dr.  Henry  Rose  Carter,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  announced  his  proof  of  the  “extrinsic  period  of  incubation  ”  in 
yellow  fever,  an  expression  meaning  that  after  the  introduction  of  a 
“first  case”  of  this  disease  into  any  community,  a  period  of  about 
twelve  days  must  elapse  before  secondary  cases  will  develop.  Carter 
suggested  that  this  “latent”  period  might  well  be  the  time  required 
for  the  “germ”  of  the  disease  to  undei^o  a  cycle  of  development  in 
the  body  of  some  insect. 


id 
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That  C'artcr’s  conclusions  were  correct  and  that  Finlay’s  theorj' 
that  yellow  fever  is  conveyed  by  the  Aedes  egypti  mosquito  is  right 
were  then  definitely  demonstrated  by  the  epoch-making  work  of 
Keed,  Carroll,  Lazear  and  Agramonte  in  their  experiments  in  human 
volunteers  in  Habana,  Cid)a,  in  1900. 

In  1901,  the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States 
met  in  Mexico  City  and  its  members  were  confronted  by  virtually 
the  same  public  health  problems  as  were  presented  to  the  First 
Conference  in  1889. 

By  this  time  statesmen  had  begun  to  realize  that  such  problems 
might  best  be  dealt  with  by  physicians  trained  in  public  health  work. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  create  a  permanent  international  body 
similar  in  character  to  the  conferences  dealing  with  general  matters 
but  limited  in  action  to  matters  affecting  the  public  health.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  authorizing  the  creation  of  “International  Sani- 
tarx'  Conferences”  and  as  their  executive  organ  an  “International 
Sanitarx'  Bureau”,  with  permanent  headq\iarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  the  First  International  Sani¬ 
tary  Conference  met  in  Washington  in  October,  1902,  and  \inder  the 
guidance  of  such  men  as  Liceaga,  of  Mexico,  Finlay,  of  Cuba,  Wyman, 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  colleagues  from  the  same  and  other 
countries,  there  were  created  the  International  Sanitarx'  Conferences 
and  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau. ‘ 

Almost  the  first  act  of  the  First  Sanitarj"  Conference  ixas  to  accept 
the  mosquito  theory  of  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  thereby 
throwing  into  the  discard  many  of  the  former  quarantine  measures 
directed  against  this  disease.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  step 
in  advance  that  had  been  made  in  international  quarantine  procedures 
for  more  than  a  century. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Goi^as  and  his  associates  soon  demonstrated 
the  enormous  practical  x'alue  of  the  discovery  of  the  manner  of  yellow 
fever  transmission  by  ridding  Cuba,  and  the  Isthnms  of  Panama, 
including  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  of  yellow  fever. 

Subsequently,  through  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  various  re¬ 
publics,  and  through  international  cooperation,  particidarly  with  the 
aid  of  the  International  Health  Board  (Rockefeller  Foundation) 
yellow  fex'er  has  been  eradicated  from  all  American  countries  except 
certain  parts  of  Brazil  and  possibly  certain  districts  in  Colombia, 
very  few  cases  of  the  disease  being  reported  even  from  those  countries. 

The  Second  International  Sanitary  Conference,  also  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  fonnulated  and  adopted  the  “Washington  Conx’ention” 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Pan  American  Sanitarx’  Code. 
Briefly,  this  code  prescribed  regulations  for  combating  the  spread  of 

>  The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States  changeil  these  names  to  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conferences  ami  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  resiiectively. 
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plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever;  provided  for  mutual  notification  of 
the  presence  of  these  diseases;  defined  the  c(*nditions  under  which 
any  country  or  territory  shoidd  he  regarded  as  “infected,”  and  for¬ 
mulated  the  measures  which  might  he  a|)plied  by  one  countiy'  against 
persons  and  things  arriving  from  infected  districts  in  another.  This 
code  modified  and  greatly  simplified  international  quarantine  pro¬ 
cedures. 

In  1904  an  agreement  was  formed  between  the  Republics  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  known  as  the  Sanitary  Con¬ 
vention  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  embodied 
chiefly  the  abolition  of  sanitary  cordons,  promises  of  mutual  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  plague,  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  suggestions 
for  measures  to  be  followed  in  combating  these  diseases  and  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  application  of  quarantine  procedures  by  one  countiy' 
against  another. 

The  Third  International  Sanitary  Conference  met  in  Me.xico  City 
in  1907.  This  body  reiterated  the  jirinciples  adopted  by  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences  and  went  on  record  as  favoring  compulsory 
vaccination,  intensive  campaigns  of  education  in  methods  for  com¬ 
bating  malaria,  the  exclusion  of  immigrants  suffering  from  trachoma 
or  beri-beri,  the  centralization  of  public  health  administration  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  special  measures  for  the  combating  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  .Sanitary  Conference  met  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  in  1909-10.  This  Conference  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
matters  pertaining  to  measures  for  combating  bilharziasis,  leprosy, 
hydrophobia,  typhus  fever,  hookworm,  plague  and  yellow  fever;  the 
sanitation  of  seaports;  measures  for  securing  safe  water  and  adequate 
sanitary  disposal  of  sewage,  and  measures  to  be  applied  to  outgoing 
vessels  at  infected  ports  in  order  to  protect  other  countries. 

The  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  met  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1911.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  Conference 
were  those  recommending:  the  study  and  subsequent  revision  of  the 
International  Sanitary  Code  adopted  by  the  Second  Conference;  the 
training  of  physicians  and  others  to  become  specialists  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation;  the  establishment  of  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of 
foods  and  drinks;  the  establishment  of  leprosariums;  the  establishment 
by  each  country  of  a  permanent  commission  to  study  and  combat 
tuberculosis;  and  the  provision  for  municipalities  of  safe  water  sup¬ 
plies  and  sanitary  disposal  of  sewage  at  actual  cost  of  operation. 

The  occurrence  of  the  World  War  interrupted  the  holding  of  inter¬ 
national  sanitarj'  conferences  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  However, 
the  SLxth  International  Sanitary  Conference  was  called  to  meet  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1920.  This  Conference  recommended  that 
measures  be  taken  to  combat  the  social  diseases;  made  typhus  fever 
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a  reportable  disease;  ealled  attention  to  the  neeessity  of  eoinbatiiif; 
intestinal  parasitoses;  recommended  an  extensive  revision  of  the 
Washiiifiton  Convention;  ealled  attention  to  the  neeessity  of  popular 
education  in  hygiene  and  sanitation;  and  reorganized  the  International 
Sanitary  Bureau,  authorizing  it  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  matters  affecting  the 
public  health.  Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  was  elected  Director,  and  is  now  serving 
his  third  term  in  this  capacity. 


Courtfwy  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

CAMPAIOX  AOAIXST  KATS 

\  essels  from  |>luinie  inferletl  jiorts  are  retfuiretl  lo  fend  off  at  leastt  4  feet  anil  to  place  miartls  on  lines 
when  anchored  in  jiorts  of  the  I’nited  States. 


The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  met  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  and  changed  the  names  of  the  Sanitary 
Conferences  and  the  Sanitarx'  Bureau  from  International  to  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Sanitary  Conferences  and  Pan  American  Sanitaiy-  Bureau.  The 
latter  body  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Washington  Convention,  as  had  already  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sanitary  Conferences.  Tliis  led  to 
the  drafting  of — 

THE  PAX  AMERICAX  SAXITARY  CODE 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  is  primarily  an  international 
sanitarx'  treaty  the  objects  of  which  are:  (a)  To  prevent  the  interna- 
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tional  spread  of  comniunicahle  disease;  (b)  to  promote  international 
cooperative  measures;  (c)  to  standardize  morbidity  and  mortality 
statistics;  (d)  to  stimulate  the  mutual  interchange  of  information 
which  may  be  of  value  in  combating  disease,  and  (e)  to  further 
standardize  quarantine  measures.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  at  Ilabana,  Cuba,  in  1924,  and 
subsequently  ratified  by  eighteen  American  Republics.  It  is  also 
effective  in  the  other  three,  pending  formal  ratification. 

The  provisions  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  while  simple, 
are  somewhat  technical  in  character  and  will  therefore  not  be  given 
here.  In  addition  to  perfecting  and  adopting  the  code,  the  Seventh 
Conference  strengthened  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitar\'  Bureau  and  imposed  upon  it  many  additional  duties. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  here  to  review  in  some  detail  the  development 
of — 

THE  PAX  AMERICAN  SANITARY  BUREAU 

As  already  stated,  the  creation  of  the  International  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ferences  and  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau  was  authorized  by 
the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States,  and  the 
name  changed  to  Pan  American  Sanitary"  Conferences  and  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitaiy"  Bureau  by  the  Fifth. 

Organization  was  effected  by  the  First  International  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  in  1902,  and  members  of  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau 
were  elected.  As  only  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  resided  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  there  were  no  funds  to  pay  traveling  e.xpenses,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  coidd  never  meet  e.xcept  at  the  time  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  at  a  Sanitary  Conference.  This  of  course  did  not  detract  from 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Sanitaiy'  C'onferences  themselves, 
but  there  was  no  organized  body  to  “carry  on”  during  the  interim. 
What  few  activities  there  were  during  the  intervals  between  confer¬ 
ences  were  carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the  Sanitaiy-  Bureau  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  (Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union).  In  1920,  the  Sanitaiy-  Bureau  was  reorganized  and  its 
funds  increased  to  $20,000  per  annum;  in  1924,  its  powers  were 
broadened,  its  duties  further  increased  and  its  funds  raised  to  $50,000 
a  year. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  con¬ 
sists  of  an  honoraiy-  director,  a  director,  an  assistant  to  the  director, 
and  five  members  who  meet  in  Washington  once  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
months;  in  addition,  there  are  scientific  and  clerical  personnel  who, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director,  arc  daily  engaged  in  carrying 
on  its  work.  An  office  is  pro\-ided  for  the  Bureau  in  the  building  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  in  Washington.  There  are  also  scientific 
personnel  who,  as  traveling  representatives,  visit  the  various  repub- 
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lies  from  time  to  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  eonferrin"  with  the  liealth 
and  other  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  sanitation  and  the 
public  health,  and  actually  to  assist  in  cooperative  public  health  work. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States  provided 
that  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sanitarj'  Bureau  should 
he  paid  by  the  vaiious  affiliated  republics  on  a  basis  of  population. 

The  resolutions  creating  the  Sanitarx-  Conferences  provided  that 
“authority  shall  be  conferred  by  each  government  upon  its  delegates. 
...  to  join  ...  in  the  conclusion  of  such  sanitary  agreements  and 
regulations  as  may  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  republics  re¬ 
presented.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Sanitarx’  Conferences  are 
authorized  to  conclude  treaties  (ad  referendum)  in  dealing  with 
mattei's  pertaining  to  the  pid)lic  health.  The  Pan  American  Sanitarj- 
Bureati  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  Sanitary  Conference  is  (by 
implication,  and  in  recent  yeai-s  by  direction)  charged  with  the  duty 
of  ui’ging  that  the  agreements  made  at  the  conferences  be  carried 
out.  In  the  resolutions  referred  to  it  is  stipulated  that  “the  said 
republics  shall  ])romptly  and  regularly  transmit  to  said  [Sanitary] 
Bureau  all  data  of  every  character  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  their  respective  i)orts  and  territories  and  furnish  said  Bureau 
everj'  oi)portunity  and  aid  for  a  thorough  and  careful  study  and 
investigation  of  any  outbreaks  of  pestilential  diseases  which  may 
occur  within  the  territory  of  any  of  the  said  republics,  to  the  end  that 
said  Bureau  may  be  able  to  lend  its  best  aid  toward  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  protection  of  the  public  health  of  each  of  the  said  republics  and 
that  commerce  between  said  republics  may  be  facilitated.” 

The  Fii*st  International  Sanitary  C'onference  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1902,  reiterated  the  duties  of  the  Sanitarj'  Bureau  just  out¬ 
lined  and  added,  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sanitaiy^  Bureau  to 
encourage  and  aid  or  enforce  in  all  pro])er  ways  the  sanitation  of 
seaports  .  .  .  including  the  destruction  of  mosciuitoes  and  other 
vermin.  ” 

Subsec|uent  conferences,  both  sanitarx’  and  general,  have  from 
time  to  time  granted  additional  powers  and  imposed  additional 
duties  on  the  Sanitarv"  Bureau.  Following  the  Sixth  International 
Sanitarx'  Conference  (1920)  the  publication  of  the  Fan  American 
Sanitary  Bnlletin  xxas  begun  (1922).  The  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  (1923)  charged  the  Sanitary  Bureau  with 
the  duty  of  drafting  an  international  sanitary  code  rex’ising  the 
Washington  Convention.  The  Sex*enth  Pan  Amencan  Sanitarx' 
('onference  (1924),  in  adopting  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code, 
confirmed  in  the  Code  (now  a  treaty)  all  the  powers  previously 
granted  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  reimposed  all 
prex’iously  mentioned  duties.  In  addition  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Code  made  the  Bureau  the  central  coordinating  sanitarj^  agency 
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of  the  various  republics;  authorized  the  detail  of  representatives  to 
visit  and  confer  with  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  sigcnatory  Govern¬ 
ments  on  public  health  matters;  directed  the  Bureau  to  supply  signa¬ 
tory  Governments  with  all  available  information  relative  to  the 
status  of  communicable  diseases,  new  methods  of  combating  disease, 
information  regarding  public  health  organization  and  administration 
and  of  progress  in  all  branches  of  preventive  medicine;  authorized 
the  undertaking  of  cooperative  epidemiological  and  other  studies, 
the  facilitation  of  research,  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  benefactions  and 
becpiests;  provided  for  the  detail  of  officials  of  the  National  Health 
Services  for  duty  with  the  Bureau  and,  upon  recjuest,  steps  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  of  professors,  medical,  and  health  officers,  experts 
or  advisers  in  public  health  or  any  of  the  sanitarj^  sciences. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Ban  American  Sanitaiy  Bureau,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Conferences 
of  the  American  Republics  have  always  recognized  the  importance  of, 
the  necessity  for  the  continuous  existence  of  an  autonomous  body 
which  woidd  carrv  out  the  expressed  will  of  these  and  of  the  Sanitaiy 
Conferences  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
disease,  which  would  represent  the  mutual  sanitary  interests  of  all  the 
American  Republics,  harmonize  their  differences  if  these  should  exist, 
meet  new  situations  and  mediate  to  adjust  new  difficulties  as  they 
might  arise,  and  promote  in  every  way  possible  within  the  limits  of 
international  law  and  in  accord  with  mutual  agreement,  progress  in 
health  and  sanitation  in  all  the  American  Republics. 

Let  us  now  review  briefly,  in  concrete  form,  the  actual  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau.  What  are  its  achievements,  its  possibilities,  its 
needs?  What  may  it  undertake  to  do?  What  is  its  future? 

The  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  grouped  into  five  classes,  namely; 

(1)  Those  involving  international  relations. 

(2)  Efforts  directed  toward  encouraging  the  development  of  effi¬ 
cient  Health  Services  for  all  the  people,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  all 
the  American  Repidilics. 

(3)  Special  studies,  investigations  and,  when  mutually  agreed  upon, 
special  activities  to  combat  outbreaks  of  disease  or  to  improve  san¬ 
itary  conditions  in  any  republic  in  cooperation  with  national  and 
local  authorities. 

(4)  It  acts  as  a  consulting  bureau  for  the  health  departments  of 
all  the  American  republics. 

(5)  The  Pan  American  Sanitaiy  Gonferences  and  the  Conferences 
of  the  National  Directors  of  Health  are  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sanitary  Bureau. 

In  the  absence  of  preventive  measures,  the  prevalence  of  many 
communicable  diseases  is  proportionate  to  density  of  population  and 


AilaptiMl  from  imhlirationti  of  tlic  Offiro  International  il'llyaionp  Puhltouo,  l*aru 


MAI*  OK  YELLOW  KEVEU  AKEAh!,  1910-I'.t:«l,  AND  AIK  KOI  TES 

'I'liis  iiiap  Hiiti  IhnI  tin  the  (>|i|iosite  pane  indicate  liow  iltinKerniis  yellow  (ever  woulil  be  to-day  if  it 
were  not  under  control.  Practically  all  of  the  territory  shown  here  is  infectible.  Few  |»eoi>le 
realize  what  a  scourge  this  tiisease  once  was  or  the  enormous  commercial  value  of  the  work  that  has 
Iteen  ilone  by  health  authorities  in  the  Americas  in  combating  it.  Dash  lines  represent  air  routes, 
either  establishetl  or  iirojected.  Dots  indicate  localities  on  air  routes  which  have  had  yellow  fever 
at  some  time  during  the  iierifni  from  1910  to  1930.  Circles  indicate  other  localities  which  have  hail 
yellow  fever. 

the  amount  and  ra])i(lity  of  means  for  intercommunication,  in  other 
words,  of  transjiortation  facilities.  If  present  preventive  and  san¬ 
itary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  should  be 
suspended  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  former  epidemics  and 
pestilences  would  seem  mild  in  coinjiarison  with  those  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  period  of  inactivity.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  particularly  with  our  present  means 
of  rapid  transit,  it  is  necessarx’  to  know  where  the  disease  exists.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Sanitarx'  Bureau  to  be  informed  of  the  e.xistence  of 
plague,  yellow  fex-er,  cholera,  smallpox  and  other  dangerous  conta- 
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fjious  diseases  throujrhout  the  American  Republics  and  to  inform  all 
republics  of  the  presence  of  such  diseases  in  any  one  or  more  countries. 

Conversely,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  republic  promptly  to  inform  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  existence  of  dang:erous  communicable  disease 
in  any  of  its  territory'.  In  addition  to  collecting  and  transmitting 
information  of  outbreaks  of  disease  as  they  may  occur  in  the  American 
Republics,  the  Sanitary  Bureau  also  forwards  this  information  to  the 
Inteniational  Office  of  Pufilic  Hygiene  of  Paris  and  in  turn  receives 
reports  from  that  office  of  the  presence  of  such  diseases  throughout 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  which  it  transmits  to  the  health  authorities 
of  all  the  American  Republics. 

Not  infrequently  outbreaks  of  disease  in  one  country  will  cause 
great  alarm  in  others,  particularly  if  such  outbreaks  are  featured  in 
the  daily  press,  and  health  authorities  are  apt  to  he  stampeded  by 
public  clair.or  into  resorting  to  drastic  and  even  obsolete  quarantine 
measures.  In  such  cases  it  devolves  on  the  Sanitary  Bureau  to 
remind  all  countries  concerned  of  their  treaty  obligations  made  in 
calmer  moments  in  order  to  limit  quarantine  activities  to  a  minimum 
of  restrictions  consistent  with  safety.  At  the  same  time  the  Nation 
in  whose  territon*  the  outbreak  of  disease  has  occurred  is  pledged  to 
keej)  the  Sanitarx'  Bureau  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  outbreak 
and  the  measures  being  taken  to  jirevent  the  spread  of  disease  to 
other  countries  and  to  eradicate  it  from  her  own  territory. 

Efforts  toward  developing  efficient  health  services  throughout  the 
American  Republics  are  limited  only  by  the  resources  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  desires  of  the  Government  concerned.  At  present  such  efforts 
are  being  fostered  by  information  pidilished  in  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Balletin  and  to  some  extent  by  traveling  representatives 
engaged  principally  in  special  lines  of  work. 

Special  studies  and  active  cooperation  in  field  work  have  so  far 
been  chiefly  in  connection  with  combating  bubonic  plague.  It  is 
expected  that  otlier  special  work  will  he  begun  in  the  near  future. 

Directors  of  Health  and  others  are  privileged  to  write  the  Sanitarx' 
Bureau  for  information  or  advice  on  any  matters  which  may  affect 
the  public  health  and  such  consultations  occur  with  relative  freipiency. 
The  Sanitary’  Bureau,  in  addition  to  other  activities  in  connection 
with  the  holding  of  the  Sanitary  Conferences,  assists  in  preparing  the 
scientific  programs  and  publishes  their  proceedings. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

As  has  been  already  said,  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence,  the  few 
activities  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  were  carried  on  by  the  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  I’nion.  Close  cooperation  is  still  maintained  between 
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tlie  two  offices,  each  rendering;  the  other  everj'  possible  mutual 
assistance. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  HEALTH 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  (1923) 
recommended  that  the  Directors  of  Health  of  all  the  American 
Kepublics  shoidd  meet  in  Washinjiton  in  jjeneral  conference  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  not  less  than  five  years.  The  programs  for  these  conferences 
are  prepared  by  the  SanitarA'  Bureau  after  consultation  with  the 
Directing  Heads  of  the  Public  Health  Services  of  all  the  affiliated 
republics.  The  Bureau  also  publishes  the  proceedings  of  these 
important  conferences. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitaiy 
Bureau  is  a  permanent  international  body  whose  usefulness  is  limited 
only  by  its  resources,  by  the  powers  granted  it,  by  willingness  on  the 
part  of  affiliated  Governments  to  accept  its  services  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  guide  its  destinies. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  IN  1931 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1931,  as  shown  in 
the  table  below,  amounted  to  $792,060,000.  The  imports  were  $478,- 
251,000,  and  the  e.xports,  $313,809,000. 

The  total  trade  shows  a  falling  off  in  value  of  39.3  per  cent  as  com- 
jiared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  decline  of  29.2  per  cent 
in  imports  and  50  per  cent  in  exports. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  and  from  South 
.Vmerica  showed  almost  the  same  relative  decline — 29.8  per  cent  and 
29.2  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  1930.  Uommenting  on 
the  decline  in  imports  from  Latin  America,  Commerce  Reports,  in  its 
edition  of  February’  15,  1932,  says: 

In  the  case  of  Argentina,  the  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  value  was  mainly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  low  prices  of  flaxseed,  wool,  and  cattle  hides,  and  a  decrease  in  quantity 
of  imports  of  meats  and  cattle  hides.  Imports  from  Brazil  fell  off  only  16  per 
cent  in  value — attributable  largely  to  low  prices  of  coffee.  .  .  .  Purchases  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  of  copper,  lead,  and  jietroleum  from  Mexico  were  consider¬ 
ably  smaller. 
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Exports  to  the  northern  group  of  republics  fell  off  4r).4  per  cent  as 
eoinpared  with  1930,  while  those  to  South  America  declined  53.1  per 
cent. 

Referring  to  this  decline,  Commerce  lieports,  quoted  above,  states: 

Substantial  reductions  in  shipments  of  iron  and  steel,  UKrieultural  machinery, 
automobiles,  and  other  classes  of  finished  articles  account  for  the  sharp  drop  in 
value  of  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South  America. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  various  Latin  American 
countries  for  the  year  ended  December,  1931,  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  has  be«*n 
compiled  from  statements  furnished  by  the  Statistical  Oflice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('ommerce.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  ('ommerce: 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  December 


lvalues  in  tlioiisands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  OOU  omitted) 


Country 

Imports 

Exiiorts 

Total  trade 

!»;«) 

1931  1 

1930 

1931  i 

1930  1 

1931 

Mexico . . . . . - . 

(iiiatemala _ _ 

.  an.  2t« 

.  7. 4(W 

. :  2,  STA 

1 

47,  fill  1 
4,fi.11 
2.231 

110, 13.1 

7.  :io.i 

4. 4.17 

9.  otri 

4,  afi9 

.12.  30.1  ' 
•'>.  197  , 
3,4K1  ' 
.1.900  1 

:i,.io.i  1 

196. 42H 
14.  765 
7.  :«2 

99. 976 
9,H4H 

.  12.<K1U 

n.K7o  1 

22!  262 

2.3K1  1 

.5. 94K 

1  7. 259 

2K318 
i:i8,(M4 
11.  i:i6 
5,  5K1 

Costa  itica . . . . 

Panama _ _ _ 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Kepublic . 

Haiti.- . 

.  4.m:< 

. 1  4, 

. 1  121,949 

. 1  T.  2.Vi 

. '  1.123 

3. 7:11 
4,  .190 
90.0.19 
5, 120 
700 

4.  .1.1.1  1 
:i.i,9oo 
9:i.  .1.10 
9,271  ' 
7.104 

:i,.i24  1 
72S  1 
47,9K1  1 
0.010 
4,  923 

9.  36H 
46, 6;i5 
215.  499 

1  16.52»> 

8. 227 

North  .\merican  Keimblics . 

.  24«.5«5 

17.3,010 

292.  74S  1 

1.10,  Of  0 

5.39.  313 

329.070 

.Vrpentina . . 

Holivia ' . 

Brar.il . 

Chile _ _ 

Colombia . . . . 

Ecuador . 

Parstpuav  > . . . 

Peru . 

Cruguay . 

Venezuela . 

_  T1.K91 

.  1.S2 

.  130,  KM 

.  .M.S12 

.  117, 139 

.  5,  S.M 

_  247 

.  21, 

.  12. 3.'>4 

. 1 

3.1. 979 
43 

1 10,  301 
:t9. 977 
7.1.  4KI 
3.  fi03 
l.M 
S974 
:i.  077 
20,  M.l 

129,  W2 
4,219  ; 
.■i3.H09  t 
46.  374  , 
2.M:40 
4.  N6f>  ^ 
1  1.W7 

1  1.%T21 

'  21.413 

32. 9»i7 

_ 

1  201,7.1:1 

4.  .371 
'  184.003 

'  101,180 

1  122.209 

10, 420 
1.314 
37.0f).1 
«i3, 164 
69, 835 

88.01.1 
1,827 
138.880 
01,439 
91.. 1:13 
0,.1.38 
7.17 
10,  foil 
1.1,  39fl 
42.  490 

South  .\merican  I{e|iublics _ 

.  431. 1.1.') 

30.1, 23,1 

:0.1.  42S 

1.17, 149 

700,  ,1K3 

402. 384 

Total  Ijitin  .\meric-a . 

.  677.720 

i 

47K  2.11 

1  02S.  170 

1  313,809 

■  I,3a5,8i»6 

792.  OfiO 

*  fnited  Slates  slatisties  credit  commodities  in  consideralde  <|iiantities  imported  from  and  exi)orle<l  to 
Holivia  and  Parapuay  via  i>orls  situated  in  neiphlmrinp  countries,  not  to  the  Kepublics  of  Itolivia  and  Par¬ 
aguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  imrls  of  <leparttire  or  entry  are  ItK-aled. 
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AS  THE  PERMANENT  ORGAN 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES 


By  William  Mangek,  Ph.  1). 

Chief,  Division  of  Finance,  Pan  American  Union 


Folk  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  adjourned  at  Habana  on  February  20, 
102K.  The  place  of  meeting;  of  the  Seventh  Conference  has  been  set 
as  Montevideo,  and  the  time  as  Decendier,  1932.  At  each  Interna¬ 
tional  ('onference  of  this  series  a  number  of  resolutions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  is  adopted  calling;  for  special  or  technical  conferences  or  reiiuirinf; 
some  further  action  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  resolutions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  made  effective.  In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States,  as 
of  any  jratherinj;  meetiiifr  at  relatively  lonj;  intervals  and  then  only 
for  short  iieriods,  lies  in  haviiifr  a  ])ernianent  orfianization  charjied  with 
the  res|)onsil)ility  of  carryinj;  out  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference. 
Cnder  the  statutes  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  as  adopted  at  the 
fifth  of  these  conferences,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  I’nion  is  to 
serve  as  the  permanent  commission  of  the  International  Conferences, 
to  keep  their  records  and  archives;  to  assist  in  obtaining  ratification 
of  the  treaties  and  conventions,  as  well  as  compliance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted;  and  to  prepare  the  program  and  regulations  of  each 
conference. 

The  present  would  therefore  appear  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  a 
review  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International 
(Conference  of  American  States.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
the  Conference  at  Habana  a  larger  number  of  conclusions  were  adopted 
than  at  any  previous  gathering,  11  conventions  having  been  signed 
and  62  resolutions,  7  motions,  and  4  agreements  approved.  Many  of 
these  conclusions  specifically  intrusted  certain  functions  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  Pan  American  Union  in  giving  effect  to 
the  conclusions  reached  at  the  International  Conferences  may  be 
grouped  under  three  general  headings: 

1.  Those  relating  to  the  calling  of  conferences  of  a  s])ecial  or  tech¬ 
nical  character. 


> 


C'ourtMy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Worki,  Cuba 


TIIK  KKATEKNITV  TUEK,  HAHANA,  Cl'HA 

This  ceiha  troo,  in  tho  plaza  of  Iho  same  name  adjoining  the  ('apitol,  was  planted  February  24,  192H,  hy  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International  C'onferenw  of 
American  States,  in  soil  brought  from  historical  places  of  the  21  American  republics. 
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2.  Those  involviiij;  s])ecial  investifiations  and  the  pre])aration  of 
specific  re])orts. 

3.  Those  relatinj:  to  the  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  conventions 
sijined  at  the  conferences. 

The  activities  of  the  Union  under  these  catejrories  since  1928  may 
f)e  briefly  suininarized  as  follows; 

1 

Special  and  Technical  Conferences 

The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  authorized 
the  calling  of  a  series  of  special  conferences  which,  because  of  the 
technical  character  of  the  subjects,  or  the  lack  of  time  in  which  to 
give  to  the  topics  the  detailed  consideration  which  their  importance 
recpiired,  the  Conference  itself  was  unable  to  resolve.  The  (loverning 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  generally  intrusted  with  the 
designation  of  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  of  these  special  or  tech¬ 
nical  gatherings.  The  conferences  which  have  met  during  the  last  four 
years  as  a  result  of  resolutions  adopted  at  Ilabana,  with  a  summary 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  are  listed  below: 

I.  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  ON  CONCILIATION 
AND  ARBITRATION 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  special  conferences 
growing  out  of  the  Habana  meeting  was  the  International  Conference 
of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  which  met  at 
Washington  from  December  10,  1928,  to  January  5,  1929.  The 
])eaceful  solution  of  international  controversies  was  one  of  the  major 
questions  on  the  agenda  of  the  Habana  conference,  but  lack  of  time 
in  which  to  consider  the  topic  in  all  its  details  made  it  necessary  to 
refer  it  to  a  special  conference.  Twenty  nations  were  represented  at 
the  gathering  in  Washington,  at  which  three  instruments  of  far- 
reaching  significance  were  signed:  a  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American 
Arbitration;  a  General  Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation; 
and  a  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  Conference  a  striking  demonstration  was 
offered  of  the  unity  of  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  Republics  of 
the  American  Continent:  the  Conference  offered  its  good  offices  to 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  conflict  which  had 
occurred  between  the  two  countries  in  the  Chaco  region.  The  offer 
was  immediately  accepted,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  (’ommission 
of  Iiupiiry  and  Conciliation,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  which  brought 
about  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  parties  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  status  quo  in  the  disputed  territory  as  it 
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existed  iirior  to  December  5,  1928.  Dele<;ates  met  af'ain  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  November  11,  1931,  to  discuss  a  nonaggression  pact.* 

2.  PAX  AMERICAN  TRADE  MARK  CONFERENCE 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference  convened 
at  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  and 
continued  in  session  from  February  11  to  20,  1929.  Re])resentatives 
of  nineteen  countries  jiarticipated  in  the  Conference,  at  which  a  general 
Inter-American  C'onvention  on  Trade  Mark  and  Commercial  Protec¬ 
tion  and  a  Protocol  on  the  Inter-American  Registration  of  Trade 
Marks  were  signed.  A  draft  of  convention  prepared  by  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Cnion  served  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  delegates. 

3.  P.VN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  CONGRESS 

The  First  Pan  American  Highway  C’ongress  met  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1925,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Santiago.  At  the  Habana  Confer¬ 
ence  specific  recommendations  were  made  of  studies  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  Second  Highway  Congress,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  an  Inter-American  Highway  and  the  regulation  of 
automotive  traflic.  The  Second  Congress  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  August  16  to  28,  1929.  The  Pan  American  Union,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pan  American  ('onfederation  for  Highway  Education, 
prepared  documentary  material  on  the  regulation  of  automotive 
traffic,  including  a  draft  convention  which  was  submitted  for  the 
information  of  the  delegates;  and  a  report  on  possible  routes  of  an 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Both  of  these  matters  received  further  consideration  at  subsequent 
conferences  and  became  the  subject  of  definite  agreements  between 
re])resentatives  of  the  American  Republics. 

4.  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  CONFERENCE 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  (lovernment  of  Panama  convened  the 
Inter-American  Highway  Conference  at  Panama  on  October  7th,  1929. 
This  Conference,  which  continued  in  session  until  October  12,  and  in 
which  many  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Rio  Conference  participated, 
was  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  questions  involved 
in  the  construction  of  an  Inter-American  Highway,  and  particularly 
that  section  extending  northward  from  Panama  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  consequence  representatives  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Ouate- 
mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the  United  States  only 
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were  in  attendance.  The  (iovernment  of  Mexico  had  already  laid 
out  the  route  of  the  road  that  will  constitute  the  Mexican  Section  of 
the  Inter-Ainerican  Highway  and  for  that  reason  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  partici])ate  in  the  Conference.  The  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  was  the  creation  of  an  Inter-American  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  composed  of  members  of  each  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  to  determine 
the  most  practical  route  of  the  road  through  the  respective  countries. 
A  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  Panama  in  March,  1931,  and 
engineei’s  of  the  Commission  have  made  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the 
most  feasible  route  to  be  travei’sed  63*  the  highwa\\ 

5.  PAX  AMERICAX  COXFEREXCE  OX  THE  REGULATIOX  OF  .AUTOMOTIVE 

TRAFFIC 

The  draft  convention  on  the  regulation  of  automotive  traffic, 
submitted  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Highwax'  Congress  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  received  the  approval  of  that  body,  but  was  not  formall3' 
signed,  inasmuch  as  the  delegates  did  not  possess  plenipotentiar3' 
])owers.  For  that  purpose  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Cnion  took  advantage  of  the  presence  in  Washington  in  October,  1930, 
of  the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  Sixth  International 
Road  Congress  to  convene  a  special  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of 
.Vutomotive  Traffic. 

This  gathering  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  October  4  to 
6  and  formall3'  approved  and  signed  the  Pan  American  Convention 
on  the  Regulation  of  International  Automotive  Traffic,  with  minor 
modifications.  Certified  copies  of  the  Convention  have  been  sent  b}' 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Governments  of  all  the  American 
Republics. 

6.  PAX  AMERICAX  COMMISSION'  OX  CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE  AND  PORT 

FORMALITIES 

.V  resolution  adopted  at  Habana  authorized  the  calling  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  port  formalities  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  steamship  lines.  IMor  to  the  Habana  Conference  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  I^an  American  Union  had  taken  steps  to 
convene  a  commission  on  the  simplification  and  standardization  of 
customs  procedure  and  in  view  of  the  close  relation  of  port  formalities 
to  customs  procedure,  the  two  subjects  were  combined  and  submitted 
to  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port 
Formalities.  That  portion  of  the  Habana  resolution  relating  to  steam¬ 
ship  lines  was  considered  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial 
C'onference  and  will  be  referred  to  under  the  discussion  of  that  con¬ 
ference. 
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Tlio  Commission  on  ('nstoms  Procodnre  ami  Port  Formalities  met 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Xovemher  18  to  2(),  1929,  with 
twenty  countries  represented.  1  n  advance  of  the  meeting:  documentary 
material  was  prepared  and  principles  were  formulated  which  were 
made  the  basis  of  discussion  by  the  Commission.  The  conference 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  as  well  as  a  draft 
convention  coverin«r  port  formalities,  customs  procedure  and  rejiulations 
applicable  to  airports. 

The  project  of  Convention  on  (histoms  Procedure  and  Port  For¬ 
malities  was  considered  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  in  October,  1931,  at  which  a  number  of  modifications 
were  proposed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  project  and  the  proposed 
amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Governments  for  observation 
and  comment  and  that  tlie  draft  convention  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Monte¬ 
video,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  final  agreement  on  the  subject. 

7.  PAX  AMEHICAX  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGUAPHY  AXI)  IIISTOUY 

A  resolution  of  the  Si.xth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  created  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  Historj' 
to  serve  as  a  center  of  cooperation  and  coordination  in  geographical 
and  historical  studies  in  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
The  seat  of  the  Institute  was  to  be  established  in  the  capital  of  that 
Republic  designated  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Tlie  Governing 
Board  of  the  Union  selected  Me.xico  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held  in  the  C’apital  of  that  Republic  from  September  lb 
to  22,  1929.  Rejiresentatives  of  eighteen  countries  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

8.  IXTEH-AMEUICAN  CONGRESS  OF  HECTORS,  DEANS,  AND  EDUCATORS 

The  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  met 
at  Ilabana  from  Februarx'  20  to  23,  1930,  to  prepare  the  definitive 
statutes  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Sixth  Conference.  The  place  and  date 
of  meeting  were  determined  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  in  agreement  with  the  Gov'ernment  of  Cuba,  and  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Congress,  the  Pan 
American  Union  also  prepared  a  draft  of  organization  of  the  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  and  formulated  a  program  for  the  Congress 
of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators. 

The  Program  of  the  Seventh  International  (Conference  of  American 
States  provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  (Congress  of 
Rectors,  Deans  and  Educators. 
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9.  IXTEK-AMEiaCAX  COMMISSIOX  OF  WOMEN 

Sinuiltanooiisly  with  the  C\)n‘ri‘Pss  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educa¬ 
tors,  the  Inter-Ainerican  ('oniinission  of  Women  was  in  session  at 
Hahana,  the  meeting;  extending;  from  February  17  to  24,  1930.  This 
body  was  also  provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Hahana  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  preparinjj  juridical  and  other  information  that  will 
enable  the  Seventh  International  Conference  to  consider  the  civil  and 
political  equality  of  women  on  the  American  Continent. 

The  resolution  of  Hahana  creating;  the  commission  requested  the 
Pan  American  Cnion  to  designate  the  lirst  seven  members,  wliich 
was  done  at  a  session  of  the  Governing  Board  in  April,  1928.  The 
headquarters  of  the  commission  have  been  established  at  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  ITiion. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Conference,  consideration  will  he 
given  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Women  on  the  political 
and  civil  eipiality  of  women.  A  topic  to  this  effect  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  program  of  the  Montevideo  Conference. 

10.  IXTEK-AMEKICAX  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

No  fewer  than  four  proposals  on  inter-American  agricultural 
cooperation  were  introduced  into  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  Three  of  these  were  referred  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  submitted  for 
study  to  the  Seventh  Conference,  to  a  commission  of  experts,  or  to 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference;  while  the  fourth 
authorized  the  Pan  American  I’nion  to  designate  the  date  and  place 
of  meeting  of  an  inter-American  conference  on  ])lant  and  animal 
sanitary'  control. 

The  outcome  of  the  study  of  these  various  jiroposals  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Governing  Board  was  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture  which  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
September  8  to  20,  1930,  with  rejiresentatives  of  all  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union  in  attendance. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Conference,  and  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
adoiited  at  Hahana,  the  Pan  American  Union  established  a  new 
Division  of  Agricidtural  Cooperation.  National  committees  of  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperation  were  appointed  in  each  of  the  countries  members 
of  the  I’nion  and  documentary  material  was  prepared  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

11.  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  met  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  from  October  5  to  13,  1931.  As  in  the  case  of 
its  predecessors,  the  Conference  was  held  under  the  immediate 
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aiis])ices  of  tlio  Pan  American  I’nion,  with  representatives  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  the  (lovernments  and  commercial  associations  of  all  the 
American  Ke])uhlics.  In  formidatin"  the  ])ro<!:ram  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  (loverniiif;  Board  included  therein  a  numher  of  to])ics 
which  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  recom¬ 
mended  slionld  he  treated  at  special  conferences,  and  which  were 
considered  hy  the  jn-ojiram  committee  as  ])roi)erly  fallin<r  within  the 
scope  of  the  C\)mmercial  C'onference.  These  topics,  with  the  action 
taken  thereon,  are  as  follows; 

a.  The  Derelopmeut  of  Ocean  Steamship  Seri  ices  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kepuhlics. — This  to])ic  was  intended  to  cover  that  portion  of 
the  resolution  adoi)ted  at  Habana  relative  to  steamship  lines  and 
unnecessary  t)ort  formalities,  the  latter  sid)ject  bavin"  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and 
Port  Formalities.  The  Commercial  Conference  confirmed  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  Habana  and  recommended  that  the  Governin" 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  convene  a  meetiii"  of  technical 
ex])erts  to  study  the  question  of  maritime  services  ainoii"  the  countries 
of  America.  As  a  i)reliminary  step  to  such  a  meetiii",  tlie  Govern- 
in<r  lioard  has  authorized  the  ai)proj)riate  Division  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Cnioji  to  undertake  a  study  of  existing  steamship  services  and 
to  submit  its  findings  to  the  Governing  Board  for  transmission  to 
the  res])ective  (iovernments. 

h.  The  Compilation  and  Dissemination  of  Financial  and  Economic 
Statistics. — This  topic  was  intended  to  include  the  consideration  of 
the  compilation  of  statistics  on  maritime,  land,  and  aerial  com¬ 
munications  which  the  Sixth  C’onference  recommended  should  he 
made  the  subject  of  study  hy  a  special  commission.  In  pre])aration 
for  the  Commercial  Conference  documentary  material  was  prepared 
on  the  type  of  statistical  information  that  might  be  compiled  by  the 
several  Governments.  The  Commercial  Conference  recommended 
that  everx'  endeavor  be  made  to  have  the  Governments  compile 
and  publish  statistical  data  on  all  phases  of  the  national  economy. 

c.  Fniformity  of  Consular  fees  in  the  American  Republics. — The 
Fourth  Pan  American  ('ommercial  Conference  gave  careful  consider¬ 
ation  to  this  subject  and  recommended  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  that  they  charge  only  fixed  minimum  considar 
fees  on  shipping  documents  and  that  no  additional  surcharge  or  tax 
of  any  nature  he  collected  at  the  port  of  embarkation;  also  that  the 
collection  of  any  other  charges  on  imports  he  made  solely  at  the  ports 
of  entry. 

d.  Standardization  of  Commodities  as  an  .\id  to  Commerce . — The 
Commercial  C’onference  recommended  that  the  American  Republics 
make  known  the  specifications,  composition,  and  analyses  of  their 
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afrricultural  and  mineral  products  which  enter  into  their  export  trade; 
and  also  that  they  subscribe  to  the  draft  convention  formulated  by 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
form  specifications  and  common  nomenclature  in  the  countries  of  the 
Continent. 

12.  OTHER  CONFERENCES 

The  foregoing  represent  the  conferences,  congresses,  and  commis¬ 
sions  mentioned  in  or  growing  out  of  resolutions  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  which  have  already  been 
held.  In  addition  a  number  of  others  are  still  pending,  as  follows: 

a.  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists. — The  hirst  Con¬ 
gress  of  Journalists  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  April,  1920, 
and  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  that  time,  Montevideo  has 
been  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  Second  Congress.  The  precise 
date  of  meeting,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Pursuant 
to  the  tenns  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Ilabana  a  draft  of  permanent 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Congresses  of  Journalists  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  Montevideo  when  it  convenes. 

b.  Inter- American  Bibliographic  Commission. — This  Commission 
was  originallj'  scheduled  to  assemble  at  Ilabana  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators,  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1930.  Because  of  a  conflict  of  dates  ^\^th  several  other  confer¬ 
ences  held  in  Ilabana  at  that  time,  the  meeting  of  the  Bibliographic 
C'ommission  was  postponed  and  thus  far  no  new  date  has  been  fixed. 
As  a  step  in  the  promotion  of  bibliograplvic  cooperation,  national 
bibliographic  committees  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  countries 
and  an  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Association  has  been  oi^anized 
and  has  prepared  a  com])rehensive  program  of  inter-American  cooper¬ 
ation.  Bibliograjdiy  appears  as  a  topic  in  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference. 

c.  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress. — A  resolution  adopted  at 
Ilabana  requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  determine  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress,  in 
which  representatives  of  normal  and  uj)i)er  elementary  schools  should 
participate.  Santiago,  C’hile,  has  been  designated  as  the  seat  of  the 
Congress  and  1932  as  the  year  in  which  it  will  meet,  but  the  precise 
date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

d.  Pan  American  Congress  of  i[funicij>alities. — The  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Sixth  ('onference  i)rovided  that  the  Pan  American 
('ongress  of  Municipalities  should  be  held  at  Ilabana  during  the  year 
1931.  The  meeting,  however,  was  postponed  and  a  new  date  has  not 
yet  been  selected. 
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In  addition  to  the  conferences  held  piii*suant  to  recommendations 
of  tlie  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  a  number 
of  other  Pan  American  Confesses  have  met  since  1928.  To  complete 
this  record  of  Pan  American  activity  as  represented  by  conferences, 
there  is  jjiven  below  a  list  of  such  assemblages  which  have  been  held 
during  the  last  four  years: 

1.  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects,  which  met  at  Rio 
de  .laneiro  from  .Tune  19  to  30,  1930. 

2.  The  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  C'ongress,  which  met  at  Lima 
from  .Tidy  4  to  11,  1930. 

3.  The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  National  Directors  of 
Public  Health,  which  met  at  the  Pan  American  I’nion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  from  April  20  to  28, 
1931. 

4.  The  Third  Pan  American  Postal  Conference,  which  met  at 
Madrid,  from  October  10  to  November  10,  1931. 

11 

Miscellaneous  Activities 

Whether  the  special  conferences  and  congresses  are  held  at  the 
Pan  American  Cnion  or  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  (lovern- 
ments  members  of  the  Ihiion,  that  oi’ganization  cooperates  in  every 
possible  way  in  making  preparations  for  them  and  in  making  effec¬ 
tive  the  conclusions  that  may  be  adopted.  Reference  has  already 
been  made,  in  speaking  of  the  special  or  technical  conferences  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference,  of  some  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  preparing  documentary  material 
for  the  information  of  the  delegates.  Among  this  material  may  be 
mentioned  the  project  of  convention  on  trade  mark  protection  pre¬ 
pared  in  anticipation  of  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference 
in  1929;  the  formulation  of  a  draft  convention  on  the  regulation  of 
automotive  traffic,  submitted  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  and  signed  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  October,  1930; 
the  formulation  of  a  draft  of  organization  of  the  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Intellectual  C'ooperation  for  the  Congress  of  Rectors, 
Deans  and  Educators  which  met  at  Habana  in  1930;  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  of  permanent  oi^anization  of  the  Pan  American  C'ongresses 
of  Journalists  to  be  submitted  to  the  Second  Congress  when  it  con¬ 
venes  at  Montevideo;  the  compilation  of  material  on  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  and  cooperation  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
reconnaissance  survey  to  determine  the  most  feasible  route;  the  survey 
of  e.xisting  steamship  facilities  among  the  American  Republics  as 
authorized  by  the  Governing  Board  pursuant  to  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  and  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
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Commercial  Conference;  an  inquir>’  into  inter-American  commercial 
arbitration,  the  results  of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Seventh 
International  Confeivnee  of  American  States. 

For  those  conferences  which  are  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  duty  also  devolves  upon  the  Union  of  makin"  the  necessary  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  sessions. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  conclusions  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  several  enlai^ements  were  made  in  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To  enable  the  Union  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  adopted  at  Habana  pertaining  to 
a<rricultural  cooperation  on  the  American  Continent,  a  Division  of 
.\gricultural  Cooperation  was  created  in  1928.*  This  Division  has, 
since  its  foundation,  published  numerous  reports  on  alt  phases  of 
ajrricultural  endeavor  and  is  activ’ely  engaged  in  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 
which  met  at  Washington  in  September,  1930. 

It  was  also  found  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  the  Division  of 
Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  that  of  Division  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  its  activities  might  include 
the  promotion  of  closer  cultural  and  intellectual  relations  among  the 
.\merican  Republics  and  the  Pan  American  I'nion  be  enabled  more 
effectively  to  put  into  execution  the  recommendations  adopted  at 
Habana. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  codification  of  international  law,  a 
resolution  adopted  at  Habana  recommended  the  establishment  of 
three  committees,  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Public  International  Law, 
another  at  Montevideo  on  Private  International  Law,  and  a  third  at 
Habana  on  Comparative  Legislation  and  Uniformity  of  I^egislation, 
the  work  of  these  committees  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  and  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The  Pan 
American  Union  was  also  requested,  in  so  far  as  its  organization  would 
permit,  to  cooperate  in  the  preparatory  work  of  codification.  The 
Committees  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Habana  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  for  the  presentation  and 
consideration  of  projects  that  may  be  forimdated  by  these  bodies. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  has 
been  requested  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  projects  on  certain 
topics  of  international  law  appearing  in  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
Conference  and  to  place  them  before  the  delegates  at  Montevideo. 

Since  the  Conference  at  Habana  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
in  constant  touch  with  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Committee  and  has  endeavored  in  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  in  carrying  out  the  duties  intnisted  to  it.  With  a  view 


’  “.Agricultural  Coopcratiou  in  the  .Americas,”  p.  279. 
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to  facilitating  the  construction  of  those  links  which  yet  remain  in  the 
projected  railway,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  has  reconi- 
luended  the  establishment  of  national  committees  in  each  countiy 
through  which  the  railway  is  to  run,  which  committees  it  is  proposed 
shall  make  studies  of  the  ])resent  status  of  the  railway  and  submit  their 
findings  to  the  Central  Committee.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the 
])rogram  of  the  Seventh  Conference  for  the  submission  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee. 

As  approved  by  the  Governing  Board,  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  contains  a  number  of  toiiics  recommended 
for  inclusion  therein  by  resolutions  adopted  at  Habana.  Among  these 
are  the  regulation  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  use  of  international 
rivers,  the  navigability  of  rivers,  and  the  jiossibility  of  adopting  a 
standard  coin.  On  the  two  last-mentioned  topics  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  communicated  with  the  Governments  members  of  the 
Union,  and  the  rejiorts  which  may  be  received  will  serve  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  at  Montevideo.  On  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  use  of  international  rivers,  the  program  of 
the  Seventh  Conference  contemplates  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  a  jiroject  by  the  Permanent  Committee  on  International  Law  estab¬ 
lished  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  topic  on  the  condition  and  standards  of 
living  of  workmen  has  been  included  in  the  iirogram  of  the  Seventh 
Conference  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  Habana,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  has  been  requested  to  formu¬ 
late  a  project  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  States,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Sixth  Conference  that  the  fundamental  bases 
of  international  law  and  of  states  be  considered  at  Montevideo. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  direct  result  of 
action  taken  by  Conferences  of  American  States,  mention  shoidd  be 
made  of  some  other  Pan  American  events  of  outstanding  importance 
which  occurred  during  1931.  Among  them  was  the  renewal  on 
August  17  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Republics  of  Colombia 
and  Ecuatlor,  severed  since  November,  1923.  Tliis  felicitous  event 
came  about  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Argentine  Government  and 
its  able  diplomatic  re])resentatives  in  Quito  and  Bogota,  Dr.  Atilio 
Daniel  Barilari  and  Capt.  Rodolfo  Freyre,  respectively.  The  second 
occurrence  was  the  assembly  in  Washington  on  December  15,  1931,  of 
the  Arbitral  Tribunal  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  to  terminate 
the  boundaiy’  question  which  for  almost  a  century  has  existed  between 
these  two  neighboring  Republics.^ 

Inter-American  initiative  in  the  field  of  finance  was  shown  in  the 
meeting  of  five  South  American  Central  Banks,  held  in  Lima,  in 
December,  1931,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Boli^'ia. 


•  Ste  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  AmerU'an  Union,  February,  ia32. 
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Observers  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  were 
also  present.* 

Another  interesting  assemblage  was  the  conference  on  economic 
subjects  held  between  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  in  the  capital  of  the  last-named  Republic.® 

DEPOSIT  OF  RATIFICATIONS 

One  of  the  new  functions  intrusted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  was  that  of  serving  as  a  depository 
of  the  ratifications  of  conventions  signed  at  the  Conference.  A  pro¬ 
vision  to  this  effect  appears  in  the  convention  on  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  articles  of  the  convention  do 
not  become  effective  until  ratified  by  all  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union,  nine  of  the  conventions  signed  at  Habana  provide  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  shall  be  the  depository  of  the  ratifications 
and  shall  notify  the  other  signatory  States  of  the  receipt  of  the  rati¬ 
fications.  The  present  status  of  the  conventions  signed  at  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  is  as  follows: 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Guatemala _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

United  States 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  STATES  OF  ALIENS 


Ratification  deposited 
September  3,  1929. 
(Not  yet  deposited.) 
September  25,  1931. 
March  28,  1931. 
March  20,  1930. 
May  21,  1929. 

May  21,  1930. 


CONVENTION  ON  ASYLIM 

Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ _ _ 

Colombia _ 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 


Ratification  depositeil 

September  3,  1929. 
(Not  yet  deposited.) 
May  4,  1931. 
September  25,  1931. 
Februarj'  6,  1929. 
March  20,  1930. 
May  21,  1929. 


CONVENTION  ON  CON.SULAU  AGENTS 


Ratified  by:  Ratification  deiMi.sited 

Brazil _ _ _ _ _ Seiitember  3,  1929. 

Colombia _  (Not  yet  dcixisited.) 

.Mexico _  December  26,  1929. ' 

Nicaragua _  March  20,  1930. 

Panama _  May  21,  1929.  *  j 

United  States _  February  8,  1932. 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March,  1932.  •  See  pp.  291. 
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CONVENTION  ON  DIPLOMATIC  OKKICEKS 

Hatifictl  by:  UatiQcation  Ueposite<l 

Brazil - - - - September  3,  1929. 

Mexico - - ■ . — . . February  6,  1929. 

Nicaragua - - - .June  9,  1930. 

Panama _ _ _ _ _ _ _  May  21,  1929. 

Venezuela  (Approved  by  Congress  but  not  yet  ratified  by  the  President). 


Ratified  by: 

Bolivia _ 

Colombia _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Unite<l  States 


CONVENTION  OX  MARITIME  NEUTRALITY 

Ratifloation  deposited 

- -  March  9,  1932. 

. - . - . .  (Not  yet  deposited.) 

- - - - - January  12,  1931. 

. . - . - . .  May  21,  1929. 

_ _ _  March  22,  1932. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Ratified  by:  Ratitiratiun  de|io.siie<l 

Brazil - -  .Augu.st  9,  1929. 

Dominican  Republic . . . . . March  12,  1929. 

Guatemala . . . .April  30,  1930. 

Mexico - - — . . February  6,  1929. 

Panama _ _ _ _ _ May  21,  1929. 

United  States . . . . . .  March  18,  1931. 

Venezuela  (.Approved  by  Congress  but  not  yet  ratified  by  the  President). 


CONVENTION  ON  PRIV.ATE  INTERN.ATIONAL  LAW 


Ratified  by: 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Panama _ 

Peru _ _ 

Venezuela _ 

Chile  (Ajiproved  by  Congress). 


Ratification  deposited 
March  9,  1932. 
.August  3,  1929. 
February  27,  1930. 
April  20,  1928. 
March  12,  1929. 
November  13,  1931. 
November  9,  1929. 
February  6,  1930. 
May  20,'  1930. 
February  28,  1930. 
October  26,  1928. 
.August  19,  1929. 
March  11,  1932. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  STATES  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  CIVIL 

STRIFE 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

('olombia _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

United  States 


Ratification  deposited 
September  3,  1929. 
(Not  yet  deiiosited.) 
February  6,  1929. 
March  20,  1930. 
May  21,  1929. 

May  21,  1930. 


CONVENTION  ON  TREATIES 

Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

Panama _ _ 


Rutificution  deposited 
September  3,  1929. 
January  12,  1931. 
May  21,  1929. 
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CONVKN'TION  ON  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 


Hntified  by: 

Guatemala _ 

Mexiro _ 

Nicaragua.... 

Panama . 

United  States 


Ratifications  deiwsited  with 
the  Qovernment  of  Cuba 
DecemVter  28,  1929. 
.Vpril  24,  1929. 

May  4,  1929. 

May  13.  1929. 

.Inly  17,  1931. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  PROPERTY 

Halified  by:  Ratification  deposited 

Guatemala _ _ _ _  May  20,  1931 

Date  of  ratification 

Panama. . . . .  May  13,  1929. 


The  ratifications  of  tlte  treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  the  special 
conferences  growing  ont  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  have  been  as  follows: 


TREATY  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 


(Signed  at  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  at  Washington,  .Tanuary,  1929) 


Ratified  by: 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic . 

El  Salvador _ _ 

Guatemala . . 

Mexico _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Peru  (Ratified  by  Congress). 
United  States . . . 


Ratifications  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the 
United  States 
January  25,  1932. 
February  27,  1930. 
November  8,  1930. 
Septemlxir  17,  1929. 
December  28,  1929. 
October  28,  1929. 
January  8,  1930. 

(Not  yet  deposited.) 

.  (Not  yet  deposited.) 


CONVENTION  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  CONCILIATION 

(Signed  at  the  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States  on  Conciliation  and 
.\rbitration  at  Washington,  January,  1929) 

Ratifications  deposited  with 

Ratified  by:  the  Government  of  Chiie 

Chile _ _ _  December  28,  1929. 

Colombia _ _ _  (Not  yet  deposited.) 

Cuba - - - -  .\ugust  7,  1930. 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _  December  28,  1929. 

Guatemala _ _ _ _ _  November  15,  1929. 

Mexico . . . . . . .  January  8,  1930. 

Panama _  (Not  yet  deposited.) 

Peru  (Ratified  by  Congress  but  ratification  not  yet  fleposited). 

United  States _  March  27,  1929. 

V'enezuela  (Approved  by  Congress  but  not  yet  ratified  by  the  President). 
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INTEK-AMKHICAN  CONVENTION  ON  TRADE-MARK  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROTECTION 


{Signed  at  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference  at  Washington  February 

20,  1929) 


Ratified  by: 

Cuba _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

United  States, 


Hatifications  deposited  witli 
the  Pan  American  Union 
April  2,  1930. 
December  30,  1929. 

.  August  14,  1931. 
February  17,  1931. 


PROTOCOL  ON  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS 


(Signed  at  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference  at  Washington,  February 

20,  1929) 


Ratified  by: 

Cuba _ 

Haiti _ 

United  States. 


Ratifications  deposited  with 
the  Pan  American  Union 

April  2,  1930. 

.  Avigust  14,  1931. 

.  February  17,  1931. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  REGUL.ATION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  TRAFFIC 

(Signed  at  the  Pan  .\merican  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of  Automotive 
Traffic  at  Washington,  October  6,  1930) 

Ratified  by:  Ratification  deix)sited 

Mexico _  February  23,  1932. 


PAN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  CLUBS 


By  Heloise  Brain erd 

Chief,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


The  clubs  that  arc  found  in  many  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States  having  as  their  purpose  the  study  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  are  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  of  the  growing 
“international-mindedness”  of  the  American  people  and  one  of  the 
factors  that  are  bringing  about  that  attitude.  Among  these  groups 
may  be  mentioned  the  International  Relations  Clubs  affiliated  with 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  the  World  League 
of  International  Education  Associations,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco;  and  the  Los  Angeles  City  Federation  of  World  Friendship 
Clubs.  Many  colleges,  too,  have  organizations,  such  as  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Clubs,  composed  of  both  American  and  foreign  students, 
through  which  the  members  have  an  opportunity^  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  A  similar  service  is  rendered  by  the 
“International  Houses”  at  New  York  City,  Clucago,  and  Berkeley'. 
In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  strong  interest 
taken  by  the  National  Student  Federation  of  America  in  international 
affairs. 

The  special  importance  to  the  Lmited  States  of  inter-American 
relationships  is  so  self-evident  that  as  far  back  as  1920  a  Pan  American 
Student  League,  having  Latin  American  student  federations  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  membership,  was  organized  in  New  York  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Philip  Leonard  Green.  This  association  did 
valuable  work  during  the  years  of  its  existence.  In  1927  a  group  of 
high-school  teachers  in  Dallas,  Texas,  headed  by  Miss  Fletcher  Ryan 
Wickham,  launched  a  new  Pan  American  League  among  the  students 
of  Spanish  in  that  city.  Regular  meetings  have  been  held,  with 
addresses  by  various  distinguished  Latin  Americans,  plays  giv'en  in 
Spanish  by  the  students,  Spanish  music  and  other  features  by  which 
the  members  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  their  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  much  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 
A  y'earbook  is  issued  annually'.  Furthermore,  beginning  with  the 
present  term  an  annual  award,  to  be  known  as  the  Bolivar-San  Martin 
Medal,  ^v'ill  be  given  in  each  high  school  having  a  Pan  American 
Club  as  a  chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Student  League  of  New  York 
to  the  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  Leader,  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  advancement  of  the  Pan  American  ideal  in  Ids 
school.  Tlds  award  is  made  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
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United  States  with  headquarters  in  New  York  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  Pan  American  Student  League  of  that  city. 

From  the  beginning  the  Pan  American  I^eague  contemplated  a 
nation-wdde  and  eventually  a  Pan  American  membership.  It  now 
has  several  high-school  and  college  chapters  besides  the  original  one 
at  Dallas,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  establishment,  before  long, 
of  chapters  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Among  the  most  enterprising  of  the  chapters  are  those  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City.  The  first  of  these  was  oi^anized  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1930,  in  the  James  Monroe  High  School,  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Hochstein,  a  member  of  the  facultj'.  A  year  later  Mr.  Hochstein, 
who  had  been  transferred  to  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  organ¬ 
ized  one  there.  These  clubs  became  chapters  of  the  Pan  American 
League  with  headquarters  at  Dallas.  Mr.  Hochstein  began  an 
energetic  campaign  in  the  other  New  York  high  schools,  with  the 
backing  of  school  officials,  and  was  so  successful  that  on  December 
19,  1931,  17  clubs — one  composed  of  almnni — came  together  and 
formed  the  Pan  American  Student  League  of  New  York  City.  The 
League  now  has  a  4-page  oi^an,  “The  Pan  American  Student.” 
The  clubs  are  taking  advantage  of  the  e.xtraordinary  facilities  offered 
by  their  city,  such  as  the  foreign  consulates,  the  large  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  speaking  colonies,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  oi^anizations  having  Pan  American  interests, 
and  are  putting  on  most  interesting  programs.  Among  the  special 
features  have  been  a  lecture  bj’  a  noted  Cuban  caricaturist  and  an 
illustrated  address  by  the  Peruvian  Consul  on  the  development  of 
Peru.  The  DeWitt  Clinton  Club  has  a  Pan  American  section  in 
the  library  in  which,  besides  many  books  and  pamphlets,  some  75 
newspapers  and  journals  from  Latin  America  are  found,  and  has 
planned  a  special  Latin  American  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  April. 
The  New'  York  City  clubs  are  open  not  only  to  students  of  Spanish 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Latin  America. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Pan  American  clubs  are  not 
interested  exclusively  in  the  countries  of  Spanish  speech,  since  their 
members  are  well  aware  that  the  Haitians,  in  their  beautiful  moun¬ 
tainous  republic,  speak  French,  and  that  Portuguese  is  the  language 
of  the  Brazilians  throughout  their  countrj',  more  vast  in  extent  than 
the  48  States  of  the  American  Union. 

The  young  people  who  compose  these  Pan  American  clubs  are 
carrying  on  a  very  important  piece  of  work.  They  are  learning  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their  Latin  American  neighbors  and  will 
grow'  up  with  an  intelligent  attitude  in  what  is  becoming  the  most 
important  sphere  of  the  United  States’  foreign  relations.  May  they 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  not  only  of  educational  authorities  but 
of  all  who  have  vision  to  see  the  possiblities  of  this  Pan  American 
“youth  movement.” 


AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 


By  Adam  Carter 
Member  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Staff 

THK  (Icvelopiuent  of  agricultural  cooperation  bolds  a  prominent 
place  among  the  important  Pan  American  events  of  recent  years. 
Many  agricultural  problems  are  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  who  find  it  mutually  profitable  to  give  the  utmost  publicity 
possible  to  all  progress  in  solving  such  questions. 

In  1928,  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  appointed  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  a  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation  was  established  in  the  Union.  Since  that 
time,  the  amount  of  information  collected  and  distributed  by  the 
Division,  and  the  inmimerable  subjects  which  have  engaged  its  atten¬ 
tion,  bear  witness  to  its  usefulness,  even  if  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
does  not  allow  results  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Educational  activities  naturally  rank  high  in  the  work  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation.  The  dissemination  of  information  forms  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  these  activities,  and  the  agricultural  subjects  that 
can  be  covered  by  the  \VTitten  word  are  as  numerous  as  the  results 
may  be  fruitful.  For  instance,  many  varieties  of  crops  produced  in 
certain  regions  can  be  adapted  to  others,  and  knowledge  of  the 
improvements  made  in  one  country  in  some  of  the  existing  species 
used  to  advantage  by  the  agriculturists  of  other  nations.  Cultivation 
methods,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  discoveries  made  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  and  pests  of  plants  and  animals,  and  animal  husbandry 
are  also  suitable  material  for  publicity.  And  if  all  this  can  be  said  in 
general  terms,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  innumerable 
individual  cases  in  which  an  increase  in  knowledge  means  also  an 
increase  in  profit. 

The  Division  also  makes  a  point  of  obtaining  data  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  and  developments  in  each  member  nation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  said  data  being  kept  available  to  the  general  public. 
Furthermore,  the  office  studies  continental  problems  in  agriculture, 
collaborates  with  experts  in  the  various  countries,  and  obtains  for 
publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  articles  on 
some  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  the  cultivation,  production,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  staples  that  in  many  cases  are  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  In  brief,  a  center  of  agricultural  cooperation. 
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A  FIELD  OF  PINEAPPLES 

Pineapples  are  ira|>orte<l  by  the  l'nite<l  States  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Central  Anierira. 


EXPERIMENTAL  RICE  GROWINQ,  PALMIRA 


V'arious  Latin  American  countries  are  makinK  special  efTorts  to  promote  the  growing  of  this  important 
cereal,  which  is  much  better  adapted  than  wheat  to  tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  This  is  a  field  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Palmira,  Cauca  Valley,  Colombia. 
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The  following  examples  show  the  great  diversity  of  the  subjects 
with  which  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  has  occupied 
itself:  Matters  pertaining  to  the  control  of  the  pests  and  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals;  improvement  of  the  principal  existing  crops; 
propagation  of  new  varieties;  irrigation  problems;  soil  study  and 
analysis;  fertilizers;  insecticides;  modern  methods  for  the  control  of 
cattle  diseases;  improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle  and  adaptation  of 
breeds  to  certain  regions  of  the  continent;  scientific  feeding  of  stock; 
development  of  the  poultry  industry;  cereals  and  cereal  products; 
cover  crops;  and  analysis  of  woods. 

Mention  of  a  few'  titles  w’ill  show  the  wide  variety  of  agricultural 
matters  covered  by  the  series  of  pamphlets  published  regularly  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  the  Division  and  distributed  among  the 
agriculturists  in  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States:  Agricul¬ 
tural  Progress  in  Latin  America;  Some  Aspects  oj  Coffee  Raising; 
Cattle  Parasites  in  Latin  America;  Fertilizing:  A  New  Science;  The 
Dairy  Industry;  Propagation  off  Citrus  Fruits  in  Brazil;  and  Diseases 
off  Cacao  in  the  Caribbean  Zone.  These  articles  are  frequently  repro¬ 
duced,  w'holly  or  in  part,  in  some  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
publications  appearing  in  Latin  America. 

The  development  of  intercourse  among  the  agricultural  oi^aniza- 
tions  established  throughout  Pan  America  is  another  avenue  through 
which  educational  work  is  now'  being  performed.  In  Latin  America 
alone,  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  300  periodicals  which  deal 
with  agricultural  matters;  more  than  700  agricultural  societies;  more 
than  200  experiment  stations,  and  approximately  250  agricultural 
educational  institutions.  The  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  these  organizations  multiplies  the  beneficial  results  of  their 
activities,  changing  their  sphere  of  action  from  national  to  continental. 
The  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
keeps  up  to  date,  and  has  distributed  widely  in  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  a  list  of  these  oi^anizations  and  institutions.  The  Division 
has  also  prepared  and  published  in  three  languages  a  bibliographical 
compilation  entitled  Selected  List  off  Publications  on  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culture.  Copies  of  law's,  regulations,  and  similar  material  on  the 
prevention  and  eradication  of  cattle  diseases  were  requested  and 
received  from  many  governments,  and  many  publications  on  that 
subject  have  been  prepared,  compiled,  and  distributed.  In  many 
cases,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  fur¬ 
nished,  through  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  educational  films  to  be  used  by  various  agricultural 
institutions  in  Latin  America. 

In  September,  1930,  the  first  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agri¬ 
culture  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  numerous  scientific 
contributions  presented  to  the  Conference  were  published  in  three 
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languages  and  distributed  extensively  throughout  the  Americas. 
Many  of  the  resolutions  adopted  outlined  the  course  to  be  followed  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  the  New  World. 

It  may  he  of  interest  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  agricultural 
activities  influenced  by  the  C’onference.  As  a  result  of  its  decisions 
the  Committees  on  Agricultural  Cooperation  existing  in  all  the  Pan 
American  nations  have  begun  the  study  of  prevailing  agricultural 
conditions  and  it  is  expected  that  their  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  submitted  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

National  agricidtural  congresses  have  been  lield  in  various  Latin 
American  countries,  and  have  proven  to  be  of  great  educational  and 
commercial  value. 


FIELD  FOR  HENEQUEN  DRYING 


After  extraction,  the  fiber  is  washed  and  hung  on  wires  fur  drying,  bleaching,  and  combing.  It  is  widely 
iLsed  in  the  United  States  for  the  making  of  various  twines  and  ropes.  Henetiuen,  or  sisal,  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  in  Yucatan. 


Reports  on  insect  pests  and  on  plant  diseases  are  being  received 
from  various  American  countries  and  distributed  by  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation.  Tliis  office  is  also  preparing  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nomenclature,  and  has  already  compiled  more  than  2,000  terms, 
with  equivalents  in  Spanish  and  English,  comprising  sections  devoted 
to  various  classes  of  soils;  insects;  plant  and  animal  diseases;  fungus 
diseases;  agricultural  machinerx^;  forestry;  agricultural  engineering; 
bacteriology;  and  chemistry’.  When  tlus  nomenclature  is  completed, 
it  will  be  published  and  distributed  throughout  the  Americas. 

To  conclude  tlus  reference  to  some  of  the  many  phases  of  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise  wliich  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that  because  of  the  efforts 
of  that  assembly  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  given  in  Latin 
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America  to  forest  and  soil  surveys.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Conference  on  these  points  have  served  to  emphasize  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  such  survey’s,  and  to  increase  noticeably  the  number 
being  made  throughout  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  maintains  close  relations  with  all  Pan  American  agricultural 
bodies  in  general,  and  in  particular  with  the  National  Committees  on 
Agricultural  Cooperation.  Part  of  the  work  of  these  Committees 
consists  in  reporting  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  every  three  months, 
upon  the  most  important  agricultural  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  their  respective  countries  during  that  period.  At  the  request  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  the  members  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  have  in  many  cases  prepared  special  reports  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  All  these  data  are  at 
the  disposal  of  any  organizations  or  private  individuals  from  any  part 
of  Pan  America  who  may  request  them;  they  will  also  serve  in  the 
preparation  of  the  program  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference 
of  Agriculture. 

The  cooperation  of  the  agricidtural  departments,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  botanical  gardens,  and  agricultural  educational  organizations 
of  the  various  nations  has  greatly  aided  the  Pan  American  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation.  likewise  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricidture  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to 
many  official  and  private  correspondents  of  the  Division  in  Latin 
America,  on  account  of  the  vast  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  that 
Department,  and  the  promptness  with  wliich  it  has  always  answered 
requests  from  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
These  services  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  well  known  and  widely  appreciated  in  Latin  America. 

Besides  maintaining  close  relations  with  the  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  established  in  the  various  countries,  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  is  also  in  contact  with  many  individuals,  as  its  services 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  public.  The  number  of  private 
jiersons  who  have  requested  information  from  the  Division  runs  into 
the  thousands,  as  is  shown  by  the  respective  card  index. 

Requests  are  constantly  being  received  from  organizations  and 
individuals  in  all  of  Pan  America.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples  of  the  more  important  subjects  upon  which  concrete  data 
have  lately  been  furnished; 

In  a  certain  region  of  Peru,  a  variety  of  barley  w'as  introduced  w^hich 
can  be  harvested  in  three  and  a  half  months.  The  varieties  formerly 
planted  there  w'ere  harvested  in  from  sLx  to  seven  months.  The  seed 
obtained  from  the  first  crop  of  the  new  variety  was  distributed  among 
interested  farmers. 


AORICrLTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION',  SAN  JACINTO,  ARGENTINA 
Field  demonstration  showing  the  results  of  wheat  seed  disinfection. 


A  VANILLA  PLANTATION 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  leading  producing  countries  in  the  worhl  of  vanilla  beans,  her  |)rinci|ial  com|ietitors 
being  the  French  and  Dutch  tropical  island  possessions. 
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Seed  of  six  varieties  of  wheat  prown  in  the  United  States  was  sent 
to  be  planted  in  Venezuela,  and  the  results  obtained  were  highly 
satisfaetorj*.  With  the  seed  were  sent  the  necessary  data  on  its  cidti- 
vation  and  production. 

The  Division  has  obtained  and  sent  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  seed 
of  several  varieties  of  sugar  cane  from  Porto  Rico. 

Until  recently,  the  cultivation  of  soy  beans  in  a  certain  Peruvian 
region  had  proven  practically  impossible  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed 
employed  was  not  properly  inoculated.  At  the  request  of  the  national 
government,  the  Division  sent  a  sufficient  amount  of  eight  of  the 
main  soy  bean  varieties  produced  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  necessary  cultures  for  the  inoculation  of  the  seed.*  It  is  expected 
that  satisfactory  results  will  now  be  obtained. 

Several  varieties  of  grape  vines  cultivated  in  the  United  States  were 
sent  to  the  National  Agricultural  Center  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to 
be  planted  there.  The  Director  of  that  institution  recently  advised 
the  Union  that  acclimatization  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
The  outcome  of  this  experiment  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  develop 
the  cultivation  of  those  varieties  in  Costa  Rica. 

It  should  be  stated  that  all  the  seed,  trees,  and  propagation  material 
furnished  have  been  certified  by  the  authorities  as  free  from  disease 
and  pests,  assurance  being  thus  given  that  no  new  infections  will  be 
introduced  into  the  country  of  destination. 

Detailed  information  on  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  was  furnished  to  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  to  be  used  by  that  Government  in  the  reoi^anization  of  its 
own  bureau.  A  correspondent  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  of  that 
same  nation  wished  to  irrigate  some  rather  extensive  rice  fields  with 
water  from  the  Siml  River.  The  fields  were  situated  at  a  level  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  the  river,  it  being  therefore  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  by  means  of  pumps.  The  correspondent  was  given 
all  necessary  facts  on  the  various  irrigation  systems  that  might  be 
employed  under  the  existing  conditions  and  on  appropriate  types  of 
machinery.  The  Union  was  recently  advised  that  work  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given. 

In  a  section  of  Costa  Rica,  the  roots  of  the  plants  cultivated  were 
being  destroyed  by  a  certain  disease.  The  Division  of  Agriculture 
undertook  to  have  the  soil  analyzed,  and  once  the  microbe  responsible 

•  The  successful  growth  of  every  leguminous  jilant  is  dependent  upon  certain  microscopic  bacteria  living 
on  its  roots,  which  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it  in  nodules  on  the  plant  roots  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  Inoculation,  in  connection  with  legumes,  means  supplying  the  soil  with  the  type  of  bacteria  neces 
sary  to  aid  the  development  of  the  particular  kind  of  plant. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  the  inoculation:  1,  by  inoculating  the  soil  with  soil  taken  from  a  field  in 
which  the  legume  had  been  growing,  and  2,  by  using  a  pure  culture.  The  pure  culture  is  obtained  by  using 
a  liquid  medium  into  which  the  desired  bacteria  have  been  introduced  and  are  growing.  This  culture  is 
mixed  with  finely  sifted  soil  and  broadcast  on  the  field,  or,  better  still,  the  seed  to  be  inoculated  is  placed 
in  a  |>ail  or  tub,  the  culture  jioured  over  it,  and  the  whole  stirred  until  each  seed  is  thoroughly  coated  with 
the  culture. — Kmioa. 


CourleBy  of  tho  fTnitod  Stotps  Dppartmpnt  of  Acriculturp 

A  GOOD  STAXl)  OF  HAKLEY 


A  new  tyiie  of  t)i»rley,  now  )>einii  cultivated  exiierimentally  in  Peru,  is  one  of  the  grains  retently  intrcHluted 
into  I-atin  Amerioi  from  the  United  States.  One  of  its  chief  aii  vantages  is  its  early  maturity  in  three  ami 
a  half  months. 
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for  the  damage  was  identified,  the  necessary  data  for  its  destruction 
were  communicated  to  the  interested  persons. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  desired  information  concerning 
methods  for  the  importation  and  acclimatization  of  fine  breeds  of 
cattle.  This  advice  was  supplied  and  the  Government  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  the  important  breeders  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time,  also,  information  on  some  phase  of  Latin 
American  agriculture  is  obtained  for  individuals  or  officials  in  the 
United  States.  Not  long  ago  the  Division  secured  from  various  Latin 
American  countries  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  applied 
entomology  as  practiced  in  each  of  those  countries;  this  was  in 
answer  to  a  request  from  an  eminent  entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  who  wished  to  incorporate  the 
information  in  his  projected  world  histoiA^  of  applied  entomology. 
Since  the  author  had  previously  had  difficidty  in  getting  information, 
the  Division  derived  a  particidar  satisfaction  from  its  efforts  in  helping 
to  secure  and  translate  the  needed  data,  later  incorporated  in  the 
above-mentioned  book. 

Many  persons  interested  in  studying  agricultural  matters  in  various 
sections  of  the  Continent  have  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Among 
them,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Agricultural  experts  from  the 
United  States  who  have  visited  or  intend  to  visit  certain  Latin 
American  countries;  special  groups  or  delegations  from  various  parts 
of  Latin  America,  interested  in  studying  agricultural  matters  in  the 
United  States;  and  Latin  American  students  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  agricultural  cooperation  is  now 
established  in  America  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  that  it  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  The  great  progress  made 
in  these  activities  in  the  comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  their  inception  shows  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
future  if  there  is  no  decline  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
aid  in  agricultural  matters  now  e.xisting  throughout  Pan  America. 

If  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  to  intensify  its  work,  it  must  enjoy  as  it  has  in  the  past,  or 
in  an  even  greater  degree  if  possible,  the  approval  and  the  assistance 
of  all  the  Pan  American  agricultural  organizations  and  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  established  in  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  who  take 
an  interest  in  agriculture.  It  is  among  those  organizations  and  those 
individuals,  and  for  their  profit,  that  agricultural  cooperation  exists, 
and  if  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  keep  up  its  work  of  coordination 
and  development  the  grow'th  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  must 
continue. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Homage  to  Washington. — The  Governing  Board  met  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  morning  of  Februar\'  22  to  commemorate  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary’  of  the  hirth  of  Washington.  The  session 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  Hon.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador 
of  Cuba,  made  the  address  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  to  which  the 
Secretary’  of  State,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  chairman  of  the  board, 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  addresses  a  wreath  was  placed  at  the  bust  of  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  exercises  the  Marine  Band  orchestra  played  a 
program  of  music.  The  ceremonies  were  broadcast  over  nation-wide 
chains  throughout  the  United  States  and  were  also  sent  by  short-wave 
to  all  the  other  countries  of  the  American  Continent. 

A  complete  account  of  this  session  will  be  given  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  which  will  commemorate  the  bicentenary'  of  the  birth 
of  Washington. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Reading  list  on  inter-American  relations. — The  Library  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  Number  Seven  of  its  Bibliographic  Series  under  the  title  Selected 
list  oj  hooks  and  magazine  articles  on  inter-American  relations,  limited 
to  hooks  and  magazine  articles  that  should  he  readily  available  in 
any  laige  library.  The  list  is  <lesigned  to  be  an  aid  to  schools,  women’s 
clubs,  travelei*s,  students,  and  authors  in  the  United  States  who  desire 
to  read  more  extensively  on  the  relations  between  the  Americas  than 
may  be  done  by  consulting  only  one  or  two  books  on  the  subject. 
Copies  are  distributed  gratis. 
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Mexican  art  magazine. — The  first  issue  of  Xuestro  Mexico,  pub¬ 
lished  for  March,  1932,  has  reached  the  Library.  This  new  monthly 
magazine  appears  under  the  directorship  of  Armando  Vargas  de  la 
Maza,  Avenida  Juarez  No.  88,  Mexico  City,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  printing  art  in  that  city.  Comprising  eighty  pages,  9  by  12’-j 
inches  in  size,  it  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  includes  seven  color  plates. 
Reproductions  of  paintings  by  Diego  Rivera,  Montenegro,  Leal,  and 
of  many  photographs  and  drawings  portraying  Mexican  life  make  this 
an  outstanding  art  magazine.  The  articles  are  from  the  pens  of 
Alfonso  Toro,  Jose  Martinez  Sotomayor,  Baltazar  Izaguirre  Rojo, 
Knrique  Fernandez  Ledesma,  and  others.  The  magazine  is  priced 
in  the  United  States  at  oO  cents  per  copy. 

Accefo^ionx. — Among  the  loO  accessions  during  the  past  month  was 
a  collection  of  10  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Antonio  Serrano  of  the  Xormal 
School  of  Parana,  Argentina,  on  the  natural  history',  archaeology  and 
ethnology  of  that  country',  and  six  pamphlets  bv  Dr.  Anibal  Maurtua, 
of  Peru,  on  economic  and  political  affairs  in  that  republic.  Some 
other  publications  received  during  the  past  month  are  as  follows: 

Dinrtorio  iriduistrial  y  coinercial.  I’ublicado  por  Lui.':  ().  IVynado.  Santo 
Domingo,  Iinprenta  dc  J.  R.  Vda.  Garcia,  552  p.  8“. 

Im  crixe  de  la  codification  et  la  doctrine  argentine  dc  droit  international.  Por 
('arlos  Saavedra  Lamas.  IVol.l  1-2.  Paris,  I.,es  Editions  Internationales,  lO.'ll. 
2  vols. 

Congrexo  nacional  de  ingenieria.  Organizado  por  la  .Vsociacion  Politeenica  flel 
rruguay  y  jjatrocinado  por  la  Comisidn  Nacional  del  Centenario.  14-21  de 
Marzo  de  H131,  Montevideo.  Montevideo,  Lit.  y  Imp.  del  Comercio,  19.31. 
403  p.  ilhi.s.  4“. 

Greater  America,  an  interpretation  of  Latin  America  in  relation  to  Anglo-Saxon 
America.  By  Wallace  Thompson.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.  1932. 
275  p.  8“. 

Derecho  internacional  publico  (Curso  universitario).  Por  -Vlherto  I'lloa.  .  . 
Tomo  2“.  Lima,  Talleres  Grdficos  Sanmarti  y  Cia.,  1929.  460  p.  S". 

Panorama  dc  la  literatura  chilena  durante  el  sigh  XX.  Por  “  .Vlone.”  .Santiago 
de  ('hile,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1931.  181  p.  12®. 

Cronicas  de  Valparaiso.  Por  Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna.  Valparaiso, 
Imi)renta  Victoria,  1931.  239  p.  12®. 

I nlernational  legislation.  \  collection  of  the  texts  of  multipartite  international 
instruments  of  general  interest  beginning  with  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  Manley  O.  Hudson.  Vol.  1, 1919-1931.  Vol.  2,  1922-1924. 
Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1931.  2  vols. 

In  addition  to  the  magazine  Xne.'dro  Mexico  mentioned  elsewhere 
the  library'  has  received  for  the  first  time  the  following  periodicals: 

Architectura  e  Construc^bes  (Orgao  official  do  Instituto  Paulista  de  Architectos), 
Sio  Paulo,  Brasil.  (M.)  Vol.  2.  No.  23.  Novembro,  1931.  30  p.  illus. 

7*4  X  10'^  inches. 
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Hevista  da  Academia  Sergipana  de  Letrax,  Riia  de  Pacatuba,  X.  110,  Aracajii, 
Serdi|)e,  Brasil.  (M.)  Anno  1,  No.  1.  Xoveinbro,  1931.  100  p.  illiis. 

6x9  inches. 

Herinta  Postal  (Organu  oOcial  del  Correo  X'aciunal  de  El  Salvador,  C.  A.),  San 
Salvador.  (M.)  Afio  1,  Xo.  1.  Julio,  1931.  40  p.  illus.  8*4  x  12  inches. 
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The  Moitterideo  Economic  Conference. — At  the  invitation  of  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  President  of  Uruguay,  delegates  from 
Argentina  and  Brazil  met  at  Montevideo  on  December  15,  1931, 
to  discuss  bilateral  trade  agreements  concerning  the  interchange  of 
products  between  those  two  countries  and  Urugu.vy  and  to  study  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  three  countries  for  joint 
action  in  the  promotion  of  their  meat  packing  industry. 

At  the  inaugural  session  of  the  conference,  after  formally  welcoming 
the  delegates.  President  Terra  outlined  in  general  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting.  “This  conference,”  he  said,  “has  no  other  aim  than  to 
secure  for  the  economic  life  of  our  people  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  cooperation.  .  .  .  The  idea  and  the  purpose  are  not 
extraneous  or  novel,  but  constitute  the  verj"  essence  of  economic  Pan 
.Vmericanism.  ...  As  a  representative  of  my  country  to  the 
Washington  financial  congress  I  had  the  honor  of  .  .  .  suggesting  the 
advisability  of  the  American  Republics  granting  reciprocal  custom 
facilities  and  adopting  other  measures  tending  to  facilitate  the  export 
of  surplus  production.  This  measure.  Pan  American  customs 
reciprocity  in  defense  of  our  industries,  1  said  then,  was  necessary  as 
the  first  and  most  logical  step  in  continental  economic  policy  in 
order  to  correct  the  evils  of  exaggerated  nationalism.  .  .  .  The 
truth  of  this  statement  remains  unaltered.  The  economic  health  of 
these  countries  depends  on  the  maintenance  and  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  industries.” 

In  advocating  a  freer  interchange  between  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  President  Terra  recalled  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  believes  owes  its  greatness  to  free  trade  among  the  States. 
He  also  believes  that  these  nations  should  unite  in  the  defense  of  their 
exjiort  trade  in  products  common  to  all  three  “not  to  establish  unjust 
impositions,  hut  in  order  to  obtain  equitable  compensation  for  the 
labor  which  produces  these  goods,  and  thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  workers,  who  to-day  do  not  earn  enough  to  establish  homes  and 
support  their  families.” 

President  Terra  added  that  no  sentiment  of  hostility  toward  other 
continents  should  be  inferred  from  the  actions  of  the  conference. 
“We  are  persuaded,”  he  said,  “that  the  best  manner  to  serve  the 
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interests  of  the  international  coininunity  consists  in  seekinjr  the  highest 
possible  development  of  each  nation,  so  that  all  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  tbe  largest  possible  contribution  to  human  civilization.  .  .  . 
Interdependence  will  always  exist,  and  it  can  be  only  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  Europe  if  these  new  countries  enlarge  their  consuming 
power  by  increasing  their  prosperity.  European  countries  are  our 
best  customers.  We  can  not  pretend  to  sell  them  our  products  with¬ 
out  buying  from  them.” 

The  President  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  limitation  of  the 
conference  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  in  no  way  meant  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  more  general  idea  of  Pan  Americanism.  The 
Planet  proposal  *  he  believes  was  probably  not  carried  through  because 
it  sought  to  include  too  great  an  area.  “Inside  the  community  of 
continental  interests,”  he  explained,  “there  exist  particular  or  regional 
problems,  determined  by  certain  economic  characteristics  or  geo¬ 
graphical  positions.  The  solution  of  these  problems  can  only  facilitate 
the  wider  task  of  including  under  the  same  principles  all  the  republics 
of  America.” 

The  conference  in  Montevideo  was  organized  into  three  commis¬ 
sions:  One  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Joaquim  Eulalio  Nasci- 
mento  Silva,  of  Brazil,  to  study  the  bases  for  a  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Uruguay  and  Brazil;  another  headed  hy  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Mayer, 
of  Ai^entina,  to  discuss  the  removal  of  barriers  in  trade  between  that 
country  and  Uruguay;  and  a  third,  of  which  Dr.  Horacio  N.  Bruz- 
zone,  of  Ai^entina,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Rodolpho  Simch,  of  Brazil, 
were  chairman  and  vice  chairman  respectively,  to  study  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  joint  action  by  the  three  countries  in  the  promotion  of  their 
meat  industry.  The  agenda  of  the  latter  commission  contained  four 
principal  topics:  The  opening  of  new  markets  and  the  recovery  of 
lost  ones,  the  establishment  of  State-owned  packing  houses  to  con¬ 
trol  prices,  joint  advertising  in  consuming  countries,  and  the  creation 

I  On  June  23.  1U31,  SeAor  Antoniu  Planet,  then  Minister  of  Koreign  .Mlairs  of  Chile,  ir.aile  a  statement 
urging  the  Latin  Am.erican  nations  to  call  a  conference  to  combat  economic  depression,  take  up  the  idea  of  a 
eustom.s  union,  more  to  aid  the  unemploye<l,  and  form.ulate  a  joint  policy  on  the  limitation  of  arm.aments. 
In  contrast  to  Seiior  Planet's  proposal  of  a  Latin  .\m.erican  custom.s  union,  proposals  for  m.ore  restricted 
economic  unions,  of  varying  groups  of  nations  in  the  southern  continent,  have  for  several  years  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  prominent  South  .\merican  econonusts, 

Sefior  .Mejandro  R.  Bunge,  of  Argentina,  advocates  the  formation  of  a  customs  union  between  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  he  suggests  that  a  convention  con¬ 
taining  the  following  features  be  adop.te^l  at  a  conference  attended  by  representatives  of  the  five  countries 
concerned:  1. — A  single  customs  tariff  for  the  five  nations  among  themselves  with  respect  to  outside  coun¬ 
tries;  2. — A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  annually  in  ctiston'.s  duties  among  the  five  nations,  which  would  thus 
disappear  in  four  years;  3. — A  duration  for  the  custom.s  convention  of  20  years,  with  the  possibility  of  its 
renewal.  In  Chile,  Seflor  (luillerm.o  Subercaseaux  sponsors  an  economic  union  between  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  Peru,  with  tbe  object  of  making  more  effective  the  com.m.ercial  relations  uniting  those  nations,  and 
Seflor  Eliodoro  YaAez,  also  of  Chile,  recommends  in  addition  to  a  single  tariff  with  respect  to  outside  ctain 
tries  and  free  trade  with  one  another,  the  formation  of  a  monetary  union  to  eliminate  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
change  between  the  countries  constituting  the  custom.s  union. 
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of  a  periuanent  commission  for  the  protection  of  the  industry.  On 
December  30  the  delegates  met  to  sign  an  agreement  recommending 
to  their  governments  that  they  organize  strict  control  of  the  meat¬ 
packing  business  in  each  republic,  such  control  to  serve  as  the  possible 
basis  of  future  joint  action  through  a  permanent  commission  composed 
of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  three  countries.  The  conference  con¬ 
sidered  the  organization  of  this  commission  an  indent  matter  and 
recommended  that  the  respective  Governments  organize  it  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

The  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  delegations  unanimously  approved 
suggestions  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries  which 
have  already  been  submitted  to  the  respective  governments.  The 
proposed  treaty  is  of  a  reciprocal  nature  but  it  is  understood  to  con¬ 
tain  a  most-favored-nation  clause.  Several  of  its  clauses  aim  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  handling  of  transit  trade.  By  one  of  them  Uruguay  is  to 
grant  free  warehousing  for  Brazilian  goods  in  transit,  this  privilege 
to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Uruguay  is 
to  grant  the  minimum  rate  for  loading  and  unloading  Brazilian 
goods  in  the  Port  of  Montevideo,  and  merchandise  or  products  from 
the  Brazilian  state  of  Matto  Grosso  sent  down  the  Paranfi-Paraguay 
River  system  and  consigned  to  Brazilian  Atlantic  ports  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  goods  in  transit.  Reciprocal  treatment  is  to  be  accorded 
vessels  of  both  nations. 

The  treaty  also  proposes  the  establishment  as  an  e.xperiment  of 
reciprocal  duty-free  importation  of  certain  products,  the  list  of  which 
includes  manioc  meal;  livestock  for  breeding  purposes;  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  chickens  and  other  fowls,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  etc.;  maize, 
linseed,  oats,  barley;  oleaginous  seeds;  and  plants  and  leaves  for  col¬ 
oring  and  dyeing.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  free  list,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  following  quotas  be  admitted  free  of  duty  when  entering 
either  country  across  the  land  frontier  only,  which  limits  the  quotas, 
as  far  as  Brazil  is  concerned,  to  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul: 
10,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent,  7,000  metric  tons  of 
flour;  4,000  metric  tons  of  potatoes;  8,000  tons  of  Brazilian  pine 
boards  and  planks;  200,000  head  of  cattle  for  fattening  or  slaugh¬ 
tering.  Brazil  will  admit  free  of  duty  4,000  metric  tons  of  jerked 
beef  w'hen  destined  for  Pernambuco  or  ports  north  of  there.  This 
concession  it  is  said  would  provide  a  market  for  about  40,000  head 
of  Uruguayan  cattle  per  annum.  It  is  proposed  that  the  list  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  free  list  and  on  the  quota  list  be  revised  annually  by  a 
joint  commission.  The  appointment  of  three  other  permanent  joint 
commissions  is  recommended  as  follows; 

A  railway  commission  to  recommend  freight  reductions  or  adjust¬ 
ments  designed  to  increase  the  rail  traffic  between  the  two  countries; 
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a  commission  of  veterinarians  to  study  especially  the  diseases  of 
cattle  in  the  region  of  the  Brazilian-Uruguayan  frontier  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  sanitarv'  measures;  and  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling. 

Brazil  e.xports  to  Uruguay  yerha  mate,  cattle,  coffee,  tobacco, 
bananas,  rice,  pine  wood,  manioc  meal,  and  cacao  and  in  return 
receives  principally  Uruguayan  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  jerked  beef, 
and  live  cattle.  The  value  of  this  trade,  according  to  Uruguayan 
statistics,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  icith  Brazil 


Year 

Im|)ort$  ■ 
(tarilT 
valw'S) 

1  Per  ('ent  | 
of  total  ! 
lUruguayan | 
imimrts  i 

Ex|>orts 

(real 

valw'S) 

Per  c*'nt 
of  total 
Uruguayan 
exports 

192fi . 1 

3. 843. 421 

.V  18  ' 

Peso* 

4,360.1«».5 

4.454.000 

4.62 

1927 . 

4. 427,172 
4,727,070 
4,618.521 

.5.41 

4. 62 

1928 . 

.5.a» 

4.706.517 

4.65 

1929 . 

4.87  : 

2, 763. 650 

2.98 

7, 474,917 

8. 37 

3, 252. 777 
614.661 

3.  22 

5.  .543.  .545 

8.55 

1.06 

>  Aceordini;  to  Brazilian  statistics  I'rugnay  is  credited  with  a  much  higher  value  of  imports  of  Brazilian 
merchandise'  than  is  shown  in  the  I'ruguayan  trade  figures.  Since  the  ultimate  destination  of  merchandise' 
exported  is  not  alwa>'s  ascertainable,  the  destination  of  Brazilian  exports  is  given  as  that  specifieel  in  the 
manifests  of  oce'an-going  vessels  cleared  at  Brazilian  ports.  Thus  merchandise'  ex|K>rted  from  the  States  of 
Matto  Qrosso  and  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  to  be  reshipped  from  Montevideo  to  Euroia'an  and  other  feorts  is 
credited  to  Uruguay. 

t  The  Uruguayan  gold  jeesoat  par  is  worth  $1.04  in  T'.S.  curre'ncy.  A  ve'rage  exchange  rate:  In  192fi,  $1,014; 
in  1027,  $1,013;  in  1U28,  $1,026;  in  1»2U,  $0.  USO;  in  1030.  $0.H.5S,  and  in  1031,  $0.5.'>4. 

The  Argentine-Uruguayan  commission  worked  on  a  commercial 
treaty  providing  for  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  Uruguayan  import 
duty  on  Ai^entine  fruit  in  e.xchange  for  the  duty-free  entry  into  Argen¬ 
tina  of  Uruguayan  cattle;  means  to  prevent  smuggling;  and  Ai^entine 
import  duty  concessions  on  Uruguayan  stone,  flowers,  and  fish  in 
return  for  Uruguayan  duty  reductions  on  Ai^entine  newspapers  and 
magazines.  No  definite  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  delegates  when  the  Ai^entine  delegates 
returned  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the  end  of  December;  on  Februarx’  1, 
1932,  negotiations  were  resumed  for  a  time  but  no  definite  results  have 
as  yet  been  announced. 

The  trade  of  Uruguay  with  Argentina  consists  principally  in  an 
interchange  of  Argentine  potatoes, cattle,  cjuebracho  extract,  charcoal, 
and  corn  for  Uruguayan  stone,  sand,  and  cattle.  The  value  of 
Uruguay’s  foreign  trade  with  Aigentina  during  the  last  six  years 
(according  to  Uruguayan  statistics)  and  the  percentage  that  this 
interchange  represents  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  is  shown 
by  the  table  appended  below.  As  in  the  case  of  Uruguaj'’s  foreign 
trade  with  Brazil,  Uruguayan  and  Aigentine  trade  figures  are  not 
comparable.  The  statistical  reports  of  the  former  country  show 
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hi<rher  exports  than  those  credited  to  her  in  the  reports  of  the  latter, 
a  larue  numher  of  “  to  order”  shipments  apparently  being  included  in 
the  Uruguayan  trade  figures  as  exports  to  Argentina. 


Foreign  trade  of  I'rngnn;/  with  Argentina 


Yi-nr 

Imi>orls 
(lariti 
values)  1 

Per  cent 
of  total 
(Tuguayan 
imports 

K.\|)orts 

(real 

values) 

Per  cent 
of  total 
Uruguayan 
exiwts 

192fi . 

Pesos  1 
7.  ZW,  422 

9.76  , 

Petnu 

9,  (HO.  592 

9. 16 

1927  .  . 

9. 140.  73« 

11.17 

12.679.930 

13. 15 

1929 .  . . 

H.ai2.070 

K.M 

16.610, 137 

16.41 

1929 . .  . 

7.7.S2.900  , 

8.  18 

11.611,792 

12.  .51 

1930 . . . 

9.7,’>7.291 

9.90 

12.452. 121 

12.34 

1931  (January  to  .■Joptomlx'r) . 

7.722.2fi« 

11.91 

7,590,744 

13. 12 

Yerba  Mate  Conjerence. — Before  the  return  of  the  Argentine  dele¬ 
gates  to  Montevideo,  another  trade  parley  was  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  January  25,  1932,  where  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  Argentina  delegates  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  met  to  discuss  the 
yerha  mate  question.  To  protect  local  producers  an  Argentine  decree, 
issued  on  March  14,  1931,  restricted  the  importation  of  yerha  mate 
to  60,000  metric  tons  per  annum  in  allotments  of  5,000  tons  per 
month,  and  a  measure  enacted  on  August  11  of  the  same  year  estab¬ 
lished  certain  sanitary  regulations  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
this  product.  Yerha  mate  is  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  trade 
of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  with  Argentina,  and  the  Argentine  restric¬ 
tions  against  this  commodity  led  to  Brazilian  restrictions  against 
Argentine  wheat  and  flour.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  examine 
the  point  of  view  of  the  three  countries  in  respect  to  this  matter 
and  through  a  series  of  informal  conversations  open  the  way  for  a 
friendly  agreement. 

The  views  of  the  Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  delegations  were  sum¬ 
marized  in  two  separate  statements  presented  to  the  conference. 
After  the  two  delegations  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  discuss 
each  other’s  proposals,  the  statements  were  studied  by  the  Argentine 
delegation  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  advisorx'  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  leading  commercial  and  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  yerba  mate  trade,  prepared  a  statement  which 
was  presented  to  the  Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  delegates  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  conference  on  Februarx’  6,  1932.  This  statement 
contains  the  measures  which  the  Argentine  delegation  recommends 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  so  that  this  department  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs  may  issue  the 
necessarx'  regulations  to  carrx’  them  into  effect.  The  Argentine  dele¬ 
gation  recommends  the  abrogation  of  the  system  of  import  quotas 
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established  by  the  decree  issued  on  March  14,  1931,  in  lieu  of  which 
it  proposes  an  increase  of  the  existin"  import  duties  on  this  com¬ 
modity,  which  it  considers  low,  and  the  establishment  of  an  internal 
tax  on  all  yerha  mate  which  does  not  contain  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  locally  grown  product.  The  statement  that  the  duties  “should 
be  increased  according  to  a  plan  of  reciprocity  which  will  permit 
their  graduation”  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  rates  will 
be  fixed  on  a  cost-of-production  basis.  The  Ai^entine  delegation  is 
in  favor  of  keeping  in  force  the  sanitary  regulations  instituted  by  the 
decree  issued  on  August  11,  1931. 

<Hher  Economic  Conferences. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of 
Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Vicente  Kivarola, 
delegates  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  met  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Buenos  Aires  on  February  17,  1932,  to  inaugurate  a 
conference  which  is  to  study  the  commercial  interchange  between 
these  two  countries.  Sefiores  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  Alfredo  Lucadamo, 
Luis  Colombo,  Pablo  Della  Costa,  Ernesto  Aguirre,  Javier  Padilla, 
and  Isidore  Kuiz  Moreno  represent  Argentina,  the  Paraguayan  dele¬ 
gation  being  composed  of  the  Minister  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Senores 
Manuel  Benitez,  Juan  B.  Gaona,  Alberto  de  los  Rios,  and  Ismael 
C'andia.  A  decree  issued  by  the  Argentine  Government  on  February 
19  also  appoints  a  commission  which  will  meet  with  a  delegation  from 
Bolivia  to  study  measures  for  the  promotion  of  their  reciprocal 
trade. 


IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTIONS 

C'onsidering  the  necessity  for  doing  everj’thing  possible  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  several  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  have  recently  passed  legislation  further  restricting 
immigration. 

On  November  30,  1931,  a  decree  was  issued  by  Dr.  Ricardo  J. 
Alfaro,  First  Designate  in  chaise  of  the  national  executive  power  of 
Panama,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  all  immigrants  not  traveling 
first  class.  All  persons  traveling  first  class  must  have  their  passports 
visaed  by  a  Panamanian  consul,  furnish  proof  that  they  are  able  to 
support  themselves  and  any  dependents  in  their  company,  and  have 
at  least  500  balboas  if  they  are  traveling  alone  and  an  additional  250 
balboas  for  each  person  accompanying  them.  Persons  passing 
through  Panama  will  be  required  to  surrender  their  passports  to  the 
immigration  authorities  in  exchange  for  an  identification  card  for 
use  while  they  are  in  the  country;  the  passport  will  be  returned  when 
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they  are  ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  These  jirovisions  apph* 
to  persons  intending  to  remain  longer  than  30  days. 

Exception  will  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  persons  traveling 
on  scientific  missions,  members  of  theatrical  troupes  having  duly 
authorized  permits,  officials  of  foreign  governments,  employees  of  the 
Panama  Railway,  patients  coming  for  treatment  in  Panamanian 
hospitals,  and  students  whose  purpose  is  attested  by  the  proper 
documents.  Persons  who  are  under  contract  for  professional  services 
with  firms  ^v^thin  the  country  and  whose  entrance  meets  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  wives,  and  minor  children 
of  persons  who  are  already  resident  in  the  countrj"  and  can  prove 
their  ability  to  maintain  them,  and  tourists  continuing  on  the  same 
ship  t)r  having  their  return  tickets  are  likewise  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  decree. 

The  expense  involved  in  the  detention  and  return  of  persons  not 
fidfilling  the  requirements  of  the  decree  shall  be  met  by  the  steamship 
company  which  gives  them  passage  to  Panama. 

These  regulations  became  effective  with  their  promulgation  and 
will  remain  in  force  as  long  as  present  economic  conditions  continue 
to  prevail. 

The  quota  system  of  immigration  was  introduced  into  Colombia 
on  December  18,  1931,  when  President  Olaya  Herrera  issued  a  decree 
placing  on  a  quota  basis  the  immigration  of  all  persons  of  Bulgarian, 
Chinese,  Greek,  Hindu,  Lihanese,  Lithuanian,  Palestinian,  Rumanian, 
Russian,  Syrian,  Turkish,  and  Yugoslavic  origin.  Diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  Colombia  may  visa  passports  of  persons 
of  these  nationalities  only  when  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations.  During  the  year  1932,  the  quota  for  immigrants  from 
these  countries  will  be  limited  to  10  each.  Persons  of  these  nationali¬ 
ties  who  have  been  residents  of  Colombia  for  at  least  three  years  and 
have  been  away  from  the  country  not  more  than  a  year  and  the 
parents,  children,  husband  or  wife  of  such  persons  resident  in  Colom¬ 
bia  will  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  law.  In  the  case  of  the  entrance 
of  members  of  the  family,  however,  it  must  be  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Ministry’  of  Foreign  Relations  that  the  member  of  the 
family  already  resident  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  support  them. 

According  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  January  26,  1932,  all  immigrants,  irrespective  of  their 
occupation,  must  secure  permission  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Police,  War,  and  Marine  before  they  can  enter  the  country. 
Diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  of  foreign  Governments, 
university  graduates,  and  tourists  who  expect  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
tiy’  not  more  than  30  days  will,  however,  be  exempt  from  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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Persons  of  the  Mongrolian  race  or  natives  of  Africa  other  than  tliose 
of  the  Caiieasian  race  will  he  subject  to  the  payment  of  300  pesos  for 
permission  to  enter  the  Republic  and  100  pesos  to  remain  in  the 
Republic.  For  other  immigrants  the  chaise  for  the  entrance  permit 
will  he  6  pesos  and  that  for  their  stay  in  the  country  will  he  6  pesos  for 
each  year  that  they  remain. 

Persons  who  enter  the  Republic  to  engage  in  commercial  activities 
and  do  not  remain  longer  than  30  days  •will  not  be  subject  to  the 
immigration  law  nor  will  they  be  obliged  to  meet  the  other  specified 
requirements. 

Permits  for  entering  the  countiy’  will  be  valid  for  a  year.  Xon- 
eitizens  once  in  the  eountiy*  but  away  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  will  be  required  to  secure  an  entrance  permit  before  they 
return.  Those  who  have  established  a  legitimate  business  in  the 
Republic  and  made  their  residence  there  during  the  past  two  years 
will  be  exempt  from  these  provisions. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Xeic  public  health  sercices  and  institutions. — The  launching  of  health 
and  sanitation  campaigns,  the  oi^anization  of  public  welfare  societies, 
and  the  opening  of  further  child  welfare  services  all  formed  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  absorbing  chapter  in  the  record  of  social  welfare  activities 
in  Latin  America  during  the  past  few  months.  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  and  Paraguay  marshaled  their  public  health  services 
in  new  combat  against  disease;  Chile  and  Mexico  reported  the 
organization  of  important  welfare  associations;  public  and  private 
agencies  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru  announced  the  opening  of  addi¬ 
tional  services  for  the  protection  of  the  child  and  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  came  news  of  the  completion  of  a  fine,  well-equipped  hospital 
building. 

Two  important  phases  of  the  work  planned  by  the  public  health 
service  of  Guatemala  for  the  present  year  are  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  public  health  units  and  the  waging  of  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  against  malaria.  Public  health  units  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  cities  of  Retalhuleu,  Mazatenango,  San  Jose,  Xueva 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Puerto  Barrios,  and  in  view  of  the  success  obtained 
it  has  been  decided  to  spread  the  service  to  other  cities.  The  new 
units  are  expected  to  be  similar  in  oi^anization  to  those  already 
formed  and  will  probably  include  visiting  nurses.  The  antimalaria 
campaign  will  center  in  the  departments  of  Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  and 
Zacapa;  it  will  be  in  charge  of  public  health  brigades  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  departmental  engineering  commissioner.  One  of  the  first 
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tasks  of  the  brigades  will  be  to  drain  the  swamps  which  afford  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  inosipiitos. 

Considerable  progress  in  the  adoption  of  measures  obliging  persons 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  food  or  beverages  to  have  health  certificates  was 
reported  during  F'ebruarA-  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  of  Mexico. 
The  regulation  is  now  being  strictly  enforced  in  Monterrey,  Torreon, 
and  Saltillo,  as  well  as  the  Federal  District,  and  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Bureau  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  ruling  to  all  parts  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is  under¬ 
taking  a  campaign  to  rid  the  city  of  rats.  The  plan  outlined  by  the 
health  office  has  received  the  official  approval  of  the  mayor  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  beginning  of  actual  work. 
In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  public  and  enlist  its  cooperation, 
three  or  more  weeks  will  be  set  aside  each  year  when  efforts  for  the 
extermination  of  the  rodents  will  be  intensified.  On  these  occasions 
ever>mne  will  be  requested  to  assist  by  clearing  away  waste  and 
taking  specific  steps  for  the  extermination  of  the  pest.  Regularly, 
such  activities  will  be  carried  on  by  a  special  corps  of  workers  detailed 
from  the  National  Bureaus  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
cooperation  of  the  press  is  expected  and  much  printed  matter  will 
also  be  distributed  by  the  officials  in  charge. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  work  being  done  in  Honduras 
for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  by  the  leagues  against  alcohol¬ 
ism  the  Government  has  passed  a  resolution  according  them  official 
status.  The  present  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  greatly  facilitate  their  work  and  since  they  have  already  been 
closely  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  its  social  welfare  activi¬ 
ties,  it  gives  them  the  position  which  they  justly  deserve. 

Unusual  interest  was  manifest  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Association  of  Public  Welfare  of  Chile  on  October  16,  1931.  Those 
present  at  the  inaugural  session  included  professors  from  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  President  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Committee, 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Service,  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  Nurses,  the  directors  of  the  different  public  welfare 
institutions  in  Santiago,  and  public  health  physicians.  The  purposes 
of  the  new  organization  will  be  to  disseminate  health  information,  to 
cooperate  mth  national  public  health  organizations,  to  participate  in 
international  movements  for  the  modernization  and  improvement  of 
the  construction,  administration,  and  service  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
dispensaries,  and  other  similar  institutions,  to  engage  in  a  technical 
and  administrative  survey  of  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  social 
welfare  institutions,  and  to  encourage  members  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  better  discharge  of  their  profession. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Eujjenics,  organized  in  Mexico,  is  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  race  through  publicity  concerning  the 
proper  care  and  training  of  the  child.  The  activities  of  the  society  are 
divided  into  two  main  lines  of  endeavor,  one  involving  investigation 
and  the  other  active  social  work.  A  number  of  lectures  on  subjects 
related  to  questions  under  study  have  already  been  sponsored  by  the 
society  and  others  are  announced  for  the  near  future. 

During  December  the  National  League  against  Tuberculosis  of 
CuB.A  opened  a  dining  room  in  Habana  where  children  of  poverty- 
stricken  parents  registered  in  the  dispensary  of  the  League  may  secure 
free  a  wholesome  noon-<lay  meal.  Eighty  children  were  served  the 
first  day  the  dining  room  was  opened.  It  is  understood  that  the 
I.<eague  e.xpects  to  establish  another  similar  restaurant  at  an  early  date. 

An  interesting  innovation  recently  introduced  in  its  child  welfare 
work  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  of  Mexico  is  the  creation  in 
the  bureau  of  a  section  of  psychiatiy'.  The  work  of  the  new  office, 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  woman  specially  trained  in  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  will  concern  itself  entirely  with  a  study  of 
the  aptitudes,  character,  and  mentality  of  the  children  receiving  their 
education  in  the  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  and 
will  undoubtedly  play  an  important  role  in  assisting  the  Bureau  to 
aid  these  children  in  developing  along  normal  and  useful  lines. 
Another  new  line  of  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  involves  the 
application  of  the  knowlec^e  regarding  the  aptitudes  of  the  children 
once  they  have  been  determined,  and  in  this  particular  case  concerns 
their  musical  training.  A  band  and  orchestra  have  been  formed  by 
children  of  musical  talent  in  the  public  welfare  institutions  and  these 
after  proper  training  are  presented  in  public  concerts. 

The  organization  of  an  open-air  school  in  the  buildings  erected  for 
the  purpose  at  the  Perez  Aranibar  Children’s  Hospital  in  Lima, 
Peru,  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Society  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  city 
by  virtue  of  a  recent  Government  decree.  The  administration  of  the 
school,  whose  purpose  is  to  afford  a  place  where  undeveloped  children 
from  the  public  schools  may  improve  their  health  without  being  re¬ 
tarded  in  their  studies,  will  be  entirely  in  charge  of  the  Society.  It 
will,  however,  be  subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Government. 
The  school  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  and  all  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  open  air.  The  selection  of  the  children  for  the 
school  will  be  made  by  the  school  physicians.  Not  more  than  1,000 
pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  Special  taxes  were  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  but  the  decree  provides  that  shoidd  their  yield 
be  greater  than  was  expected,  all  over  and  above  that  necessaiy*  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  shall  be  applied  for  the  establishment  of 
school  lunch  rooms  in  Lima  and  the  coastal  region  of  the  countiy*. 
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Hospital  services  in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Kepcblic,  liave 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  new 
building  of  the  International  Hospital  during  Februar}’.  Involving  an 
expenditure  of  200,000  pesos,  the  new  3-stor\'  building  represents  tbe 
best  to  be  had  in  modern  hospital  facilities.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  directors,  a  dental  clinic,  general  clinic,  pharmacy, 
kitchen,  and  laundry”  the  second  floor  provides  space  for  the  dining 
room  and  offices  of  the  nurses,  wards  for  men  and  children,  a  children’s 
clinic,  laboratory*,  X-ray*  room,  and  operating  room.  The  third  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  women’s  wards,  private  rooms,  another  operating 
room,  maternity  ward,  sterilization  room,  and  nurses’  dormitory. 
The  roof  affords  a  place  for  the  recreation  of  convalescents.  The 
technical  direction  of  the  hospital  is  under  a  medical  council  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  departments  into  which  its  work  is  divided, 
and  its  general  administration  has  been  delegated  to  an  executive 
secretary.  It  is  staffed  by  5  graduate  and  12  student  nurses. 

Aciirities  oj  the  Red  Cross. — While  at  instant  command,  ready  to 
succor  the  victims  of  disaster  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  of  Latin  America,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  do 
not  confine  themselves  wholly  to  such  ministrations.  Indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  in  the  less  spectacular  but  no  less  important  work  of  aiding 
the  needy*,  treating  the  sick,  training  nurses,  and  disseminating  health 
information  that  they*  render  their  greatest  and  most  effective  service. 

In  the  promotion  of  hygiene  and  child  welfare  throughout  the 
Republic,  the  Red  Cross  of  Chile  is  greatly*  assisted  by  its  local 
committees,  which,  as  reports  from  Vallenar,  Curico,  Los  Angeles, 
La  Union  and  Calama  reveal,  are  doing  a  highly  important  work. 
New  committees  are  constantly  being  created  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  welfare  services  to  other  localities;  prevailing  economic  conditions, 
with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  needing  aid, 
have  necessitated  a  still  further  expansion  of  all  activities. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  39,669  feedings  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by*  the  milk  station  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Vallenar.  This  was 
an  increase  of  14,881  over  the  number  distributed  during  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  y*ear.  The  dispensary  in  that  city  treated 
369  persons  and  filled  244  prescriptions  free  of  chaise  during  the 
six  months’  period. 

In  Curico  a  milk  station  and  dental  clinic  have  been  recently  opened 
and  a  considerable  quantity*  of  children’s  clothing  distributed  to 
mothers  registered  with  the  committee.  According  to  available 
information,  a  mothers’  canteen  will  probably*  also  be  opened  v^ithin 
a  short  time  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  milk  station. 
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The  committee  in  Los  Angeles  reported  that  9,236  children  had 
been  treated  in  its  dispensary,  6,040  attended  in  the  dental  clinic,  and 
2,806  prescriptions  filled  free  of  charge  in  the  pharmacy  during  the 
15  months  this  service  had  been  open  to  the  public.  In  September 
the  committee  moved  into  new  quarters  which  provide  ample  space 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  committee  at  La  Uni6n 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  food  to 
the  families  suffering  need  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  unemployment . 

The  Calama  committee  recently  announced  that  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  opening  in  that  city  of  a  dispensary  for  mothers 
and  children  needing  medical  care.  While  the  work  of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensary'  will  be  principally  among  destitute  mothers,  supplementing 
the  treatment  available  to  them  in  the  hospitals,  it  will  also  be  open 
to  others  and  include  services  for  children. 

More  than  25,000  persons  were  treated  during  the  year  1931  in  the 
dispensary  of  the  Women’s  Red  Cross  in  Santiago,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  press.  Prescriptions  filled  free  of  charge 
totaled  over  2,000,  and  the  number  of  articles  of  clothing  distributed 
was  also  very  large.  The  milk  station  of  the  Red  Cross  was  said  to 
have  distributed  more  than  500,000  quarts  of  milk  to  needy  mothers, 
while  through  its  other  services  786  families  were  given  assistance 
during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  alone. 

A  special  dispensaiy'  for  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  was  opened  in  San  Jose  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1931 
by  the  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica.  At  present  this  society  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  national  league  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  disease,  an  activity  in  which  it  has  been  promised  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  work  being  done  in  Caracas 
by  the  Red  Cross  of  Venezuela  is  the  maintenance  of  hospital  serv¬ 
ice.  While  this  service  is  open  to  both  adults  and  children,  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  child  patients  suffering  from  commu¬ 
nicable  diseases,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  only  those  requiring  surgical 
operations  are  admitted.  All  medical  care  is  free;  persons  undei^oing 
operations  ordinarily  pay  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  incidental 
to  their  operation  and  a  nominal  fee  for  hospitalization,  but  often  in 
an  emei^ency  case  or  for  poor  patients  no  chaise  whatever  is  made. 
hVee  hospital  service  for  children  was  established  during  February, 
1931.  Should  an  operation  be  necessary,  the  chaises  are  made  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  for  adults,  with  the  exception  that  in  cases  where 
the  treatment  covers  an  unusual  length  of  time  no  payment  is  asked. 
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The  Red  Cross  also  maintains  a  dispensarj',  pharmacy,  laboratory, 
dental  clinic  and  X-ray  service  in  Caracas.  In  these,  as  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  the  patient  is  expected  to  pay  only  a  nominal  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  surgical  dressing,  medicines,  and  other  materials; 
poverty-stricken  patients  are  treated  free. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  5,798  visits  were  made  to  the 
various  services  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross.  Treatments  numbered 
1,858,  operations  108,  and  inoculations  3,648.  A  total  of  5,299  pre¬ 
scriptions  was  filled  in  the  pharmacy  and  much  important  work  done 
by  the  dental  clinic,  which  reported  1,488  extractions  and  116  fillings. 

A  short  course  in  nursing  was  opened  by  the  Red  Cross  of  Paraguay 
in  its  national  headquarters  in  Asuncidn  on  January  20,  1932.  The 
practice  work  of  the  course,  which  is  being  offered  free  of  tuition,  will 
be  done  in  the  clinical  and  military'  hospitals.  The  classes  are  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacinto  Riera,  the  secretarj'  general  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  is  also  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  National 
Cniversity. 
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REPORTS 

1932 


Subject 


Dale 


AKI'.CNTINA 

Kicerpt  from  reiH>rt  on  general  conditions  prevniling  in  Argentina.  Jan.  29 
Jan.  12  to  23,  1»32. 

Contemplated  road  and  bridge  construction  in  .Argentina .  Feb.  4 

(OSTA  RtCA 


.\  lit  hor 


Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 

-A.  M.  Warren,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 


Reiairt  on  annual  reimrt  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Costa  Rica _  Feb.  10 

ECIAPOR 


David  J.  D.  Afyers.  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Jose. 


f'opy  of  Hoittin  Utnfral  dr  Eidadintica,  So.  2,  August,  1931 .  Jan.  12 

Excerpt  from  rejiort  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in  Ecuador  Feb.  1 
iluring  January,  I9:<2.  . 

KL  SALVADOR 

Eicerpt  from  miscellaneous  notes  (The  National  University) . |  Feb.  9 

MKXiro 


l.egation,  Quito. 
Do. 


-A.  E.  Carleton.  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 


Work  on  Nogales  highway  to  lie  resumed 
PERC 


Feb.  20  ;  Bartley  F.  Yost,  eonsul 
at  Nogales. 


Decree-law  of  Feb.  3.  1932,  establishing  control  over  archamlogical  Feb.  20  ;  Embassy,  I.lma, 
monuments  of  Peru. 

fRfOCAY 

Excerpt  from  report  on  general  conditions  in  Uruguay  for  January,  Feb.  3  l.«gation,  Montevideo. 
1932. 

VENEZUELA 

Excerpt  from  reiiort  on  general  conditions  in  Venezuela  fur  January,  Feb.  4  Liegation,  Caracas. 

1932.  (Foreign  commercial  interests  in  Venezuela,  and  pearl  fish¬ 
eries  ol  Nueva  Sparta  and  the  Peninsula  of  Araya.) 
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